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%y THE NIGHT John Jones shook the Virginia dust from” 
“hié feet and made tracks for the North and freedom from 
slavery, he had but one desire: never again to see the Simon” 

“Legrees who had made his life a “hell on earth.” 

Viathe Underground Railroad he fled toward Canada, but” 
ind. made his home at Elmira, N. Y., because the | 
"Were kind to him... He became sexton of the First 4 
Genre, held the office for 43 years. Much as he 


a the Civil War began, Elmira becafne a militarjil 
amp for Confederates. When the first death occurred ” 
isoners, it was ex-slave John Jones, the man _ 
{Se to see the Dixie slaye whos 
ponte bury. the Victim. 
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By Dr. Julian Lewis 


HAT COLOR will your baby 

be—black, white, or one of 

the innumerable shades of 
brown in between? 

This question is asked by thou- 
sands of American mothers-to-be 
whose hopes for the futures of their 
babies are often dimmed by uncer- 
tain knowledge of the possible com- 
plexion of their offspring. 

American society is still far re- 
moved from the day when minori- 
ties will no longer be penalized for 
their color differences based on the 
melanin content of the human skin. 
Over large areas of American life 


Can skin color be determined 
before birth of child? 


scientific knowledge has been so un- 
evenly distributed and poorly di- 
gested that skin color occupies a 
major place in the minds of mil- 
lions, both black and white. 
One-half gram of melanin, the 
black pigment of the skin, can spell 
the difference between a happy, 
creative, dignified life and the mis- 
eries and frustrations of a Negro 
ghetto. Expressed in the “wrong” 
shade of skin, melanin can turn a 
normal career into one continuous 
battle with the restrictions imposed 
by the American Jim Crow pattern. 
So sensitive are Americans to the 
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tint of the next man’s skin that it is 
an undeniable fact that were all 
prospective mothers armed with 
foreknowledge of the color of their 
babies, thousands of Americans now 
living would remain unborn. 


will your baby be ¢»« 


Scientists have a deep interest in 
skin color but not for the same rea- 
sons. Their interest lies not so much 
in the social implications of skin 
color but in the mechanism and pat- 
terns by which the coloring of par- 
ents is passed on to offspring. 

It was early noted by science stu- 
dents that distribution of pigment 
among children of families with an 
intermixture of white and Negro 
blood seemed to be haphazard. Chil- 
dren born of the same parents fre- 
quently have a wide variation of 
color. Very fair Negroes, or persons 
commonly assumed to be pure 
white, have unexpectedly produced 
dark children. Such irregularities 
are due, of course, to a forgotten or 
denied Negro ancestor. 

However infrequently such sur- 
prising birth results occur, the pos- 
sibility of its happening is viewed 
with sheer horror by many, who are 
ostensibly white. Such fears have a 
basis in definite knowledge of 
Negroes in their family histories, or 
uncertainty about their antecedents. 

Scientific interest in color inheri- 
tance received its first impetus many 
decades ago following the discovery 


by a European monk, Gregory Men- 
del, that characteristics are inherited 
in an orderly way. This he proved 
by extensive experiments with ordi- 
nary garden peas. 

Known to scientists as the Men- 
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delian law of inheritance, this 
method very accurately predicts un- 
der certain circumstances the distri- 
bution of characteristics of parents 
among their offspring. 

Geneticists, those scientists who 
concern themselves with the devel- 
opment of hereditary characters, 
have devoted much time, study and 
experimentation to discovering 
whether the Mendelian law applies 
to all organic life, including man. 

In their studies of human hered- 
ity, however, the geneticists met a 
serious obstacle. It was early estab- 
lished that in order to test the Men- 
delian law, it was necessary to 
experiment with pure strains. Pure 
types among humans is a fiction. 
There are no pure strains, or races 
as they are popularly called. 

Mankind is hopelessly intermixed 
and there is no way of knowing the 
full extent of the intermixtures. Hu- 
man types have been mixing and 
fusing, with varying freedom and 
results, since man emerged from the 


JULIAN LEWIS is author of The 
Biology of the Negro, formerly taught 
at the University of Chicago and is 
now on the staff of Chicago’s Provident 
Hospital. 
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Neanderthal stage and it is no 
longer possible to select racially- 
pure types. 

Despite these handicaps science 
has been able to establish pretty con- 
clusively that man inherits physical 
and mental characteristics, including 
certain diseases according to the 
Mendelian principle. 

Recent advances in genetics have 
aroused popular interest in specula- 
tion on whether it is possible to pre- 
dict or control the color of children 
before birth. 

Geneticists have now made suffi- 
cient progress to allow them to state 
confidently that it is impossible to 
say in advance what the skin color of 
an individual child may be. It is pos- 
sible, though, to foretell the prob- 
able range of color among children 
in a family. Given a large enough 
group of similar matings, scientists 
can tell how many of the resulting 
children will be of a certain color. 
Such predictions, of course, presume 
that the racial background of the 
parents is known. 

The degree of blackness does not 
appear to dominate in the formation 
of skin color, despite many opinions 
to the contrary. Nor is there any 
evidence that the average color of 
children is nearer the color of one 
parent than of the other. 

It has been established that when 
children of a given family are 
darker than the other offspring, they 
are not predominantly of any one 
sex. Whether the father or mother 
is darker is also of no importance in 
the distribution of color in children. 

Human skin color is determined 


‘newly-formed body cells therefore 


by what takes place in the sex cell 
during the reproduction process. 
What happens is this: fertilization 
takes place when the male and fe- 
male sex cells unite. As a result of 
this fusion another type of cell, the 
somatic cell, is created, which forms 
the tissues of the new organism. 
Genes are the substances in the 
sex cell that have all the chafacter- 
istics of the human body. The 


represent a combination of the char- 
acteristics of both parents. 

Lack of color, as well as color, is 
inheritable. Certain genes carry pig- 
ment factors. Others, curiously 
enough, carry “lack of pigment,” 
factors. The genes of a white per- 
son lack the pigment factor, hence 
the continued resulting whiteness 
when whites are mated with whites. 

In order to kriow what the color 
of children will be, it is necessary to 
know the color structure of their 
parents’ genes, this being deter- 
mined to some extent by the actual 
color of the parents’ skin and some 
knowledge of the color of their an- 
cestors. 

Scientists, using statistical meth- 
ods, have reduced to a percentage 
basis the occurrence of possible 
ranges of color for different com- 
binations of parents. 

For instance, two very fair-com- 
plexioned Negroes will produce 
children 18 per cent of whom are 
pure white, 65 per cent the same 
color as the parents, and 17 per cent 
a shade darker than both parents. 

Two persons who are 75 per cent 
full Negro will produce children 22 , 
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per cent of whom are lighter than 
either of the parents; 6 per cent 
darker than either parent, and 72 
per the same color as the parents. 

Intermarriage between full Ne- 
groes and full whites never results 
in children as dark as the Negro 
parent or as light as the white par- 
ent; 18 per cent of children born of 
such unions are one grade lighter 
than the Negro parent, while 82 per 
cent are two grades lighter. 

When a white person mates with 
a very fair Negro who is'sometimes 
able to pass for white but not of the 
“pure white’’ type, 40 per cent of 
the resulting children are of the 
same color as the white parent, less 
than 60 per cent are the color of the 
Negro parent, and less than one per 
cent is darker than the Negro. The 
possibility of this one exception fre- 
quently causes untold worry and 
concern in such unions. 

Some of the children of matings 
involving fair Negroes are pure 
white according to accepted stand- 
ards of whiteness. Such types are 
known to geneticists as ‘extracted 
whites.” When an extracted white 


mates with a full white or another 
extracted white, none of the chil- 
dren will ever be darker than the 
parents. 


This should reassure many of the 
thousands of Negroes of passing 
lightness who cross the color line 
each year yet constantly live in dread 
that their Negro blood will appear 
in the form of a reversion to Negro 
characteristics in one of their chil- 
dren. 

Negroes have other obvious phys- 
ical characteristics such as facial fea- 
tures and hair texture. Little is 
known about the way in which fa- 
cial features are transmitted and not 
much more about transmission of 
hair types. Hair forms are trans- 
mitted in much the same fashion as 
skin color but skin color and hair 
type are inherited separately. For 
this reason fair individuals with 
woolly hair and dark individuals 
with straight hair are frequently 
seen. 

It is a tragic commentary on our 
society that the scientific facts of 
skin color have for too many people 
more social than biologic signifi- 
cance. Scientists look forward to 
the day when mankind will be com- 
pletely free of prejudice and racism. 
Human interest in genetics then will 
center on the inheritance of really 
important qualities: intellectual 
abilities and physical stamina. 


The Age Of Triumph 
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A OLD NEGRO MAN sat musing: “Yes, I will be 99 years old 
tomorrow and I haven’t an enemy in the world.” 

“A beautiful thought,” said the minister. 

“Yes,” continued the oldster, “I’ve outlived them all.” 
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THE CASE OF THE 


$7,000,000 


HE GRAVEDIGGERS in their 

earth-stained work clothes added 

a ghoulish touch to the early 
gray dawn. Silently the caretaker 
pointed to a spot between two mark- 
ers and the huskies hunched their 
shoulders, testing the hard ground 
with steel shovel point. 

Six feet below lay the answer to 
the riddle of a $7,000,000 oil fortune. 

Sheridan A. Bruseaux, ace special 
investigator, watched the operation 
with breathless awe. Now and then 
a shovel scraped against a hidden 
stone and the metallic rasp cut 
through the mist that hung like a 
shroud over the cemetery just outside 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 

If the anthropologists standing be- 
side him could prove that the woman 
buried there was a Creek Indian, 
his client, Mitchell Knighten, would 
be the richest Negro in the U. S. 
Bruseaux mopped his brow, thinking 
of the stakes in this fantastic case— 
a cool $7,000,000. 


A fortune hung in the balance 
as gravediggers unearthed a corpse 


By Robert Lucas 


The digging proceeded method- 


_ ically, punctuated occasionally by a 


grunt from one of the workmen. 

Knighten, a well-to-do Chicago 
roofing contractor, had been reluctant 
to agree to this test suggested by 
Bruseaux. 

“But we've got to prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the woman who 
was your wife and the woman who 
left this fabulous oil fortune are one 
and the same,’ Bruseaux had told his 
client. 

Knighten was now in California 
awaiting the outcome of the test. He 
had sought Bruseaux’ aid after read- 
ing with sudden dismay the Chicago 
papers of October 27, 1941, which 
reported the settlement of a court suit 
for $7,413,286 owed by the Sinclair 
Oil and Gas company and several 
other oil firms to the heirs of Lete 
Kolvin, a Creek Indian woman. 
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According to the news accounts, 
District Court Judge C. O. Beavers 
had awarded the estate to a half-sister 
and two nephews in Tulsa. 

“But I am the husband of Lete Kol- 
vin,” Knighten had insisted to Bru- 
seaux. ‘The money belongs to me, 
but I need your help to prove it.” 

“The newspapers say that Lete Kol- 
vin died in 1930 and that her hus- 
band, a Joe Stevens, was killed a year 
later in an auto wreck,” Bruseaux 
pointed out. 

“But that can’t be true,” Knighten 
insisted. ‘My wife, the real Lete 
Kolvin, was murdered in 1914!” 

Obviously one of the Lete Kolvins 
was a fake. But which? The one 
buried in Tulsa after her death in 
1931, or the one interred in an Ok- 
mulgee cemetery, slain in 1914 by her 
jealous Indian lover? 

Now the shovels were ripping out 
the soft lower layers of earth and the 
pile of dirt beside the opened grave 
grew higher and higher. 

Waiting impatiently in California, 
Knighten’s thoughts raced back to 
that awful day he had returned to 
Oklahoma to attend the funeral of 
his comely Indian wife. 

Lete had not objected too strenu- 
ously when, after five years of mar- 
riage, he went to Ruston, Louisiana, 
to care for his sick brother. But she 
missed her husband until Addie Kim- 
borough, an Indian brave, came along 
to help ease the loneliness. 

Suddenly after five years absence, 


- Knighten wired Lete he was coming 


home. Kimborough intercepted the 
wire and in the bitter argument that 
ensued, grabbed up a shotgun, leveled 
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it at Lete’s pretty head and fired. 

With his wife buried and her slayer 
behind bars, Knighten had gone to 
Chicago and entered business. He 
proceeded to forget about the land 
the U. S. government, through the 
Dawes Commission, had alotted Lete, 
along with other Indians uprooted 
from Florida, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi by the westward-moving , white 
man. 

Although for five years Knighten 
had tried vainly to make something 
grow on those rocky 160 acres, one 
day the “worthless” land on Lete’s 
allotment near Dumright began to 
gush oil. Royalties held by the com- 
panies which had dug 15 wells on the 
site continued to pile up until more 
than $7,000,000 awaited the rightful 
heir. The answer to who would get 
the $7,000,000 was in the rotted 
casket that the shovels had not yet hit. 

Sunlight was beginning to streak 
the sky as the sweating grave-diggers, 
with much puffing and _ heaving, 
hoisted the coffin over the edge of the 
grave. The scientists, one from 
Northwestern, another from Colum- 
bia and the third from Harvard, 
stepped forward, their calipers and 
other instruments in hand. Bruseaux 
turned away. 

Either the last piece in the puzzle 
would slip neatly into place now or 
the entire case he had built up with 
the aid of 15 women operatives and 
10 secret servicemen would be blown 
sky-high. 

First clue in the tangled identities 
of Lete Kolvin came from a letter 
written about the woman whose heirs 
in Tulsa had been awarded the vast 
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estate. In 1929 Peter Deirhman, U. S. 
probate attorney, wrote to his super- 
visor, R. B. Drake: 

“T found the woman who claims to 
be Lete Kolvin to have every resem- 
blance of a Negro. She has been mar- 
ried to Joe Stevens since 1903. From 
all the evidence submitted to me I am 
convinced that this woman is not the 


Lete Kolvin who was allotted the land 


above described and is not a full 
blood Indian.” 

Then came an exhaustive search of 
insurance applications and census rec- 
ords. The evidence revealed that the 
woman named by the court as Lete 
Kolvin was in fact not an Indian, but 
a Negro who was born in Alabama 
and grew up in Texas. 

Bruseaux, the detective, had shown 
himself to be a veritable human 
bloodhound. Once it was established 
that one woman was a Negro, it was 
necessary to prove that the other was 
an Indian. The search shifted to 
Washington, D.C., where Lete was 
traced through records in the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

The Indian census of 1891 revealed 
a Creek named Lydia, with the roll 
number 3666. On card No. 4096 was 
a record of the marriage between 
Lydia and Taylor Field, a Negro. 

Lydia Field was allotted the dis- 
puted oil-soaked land in January of 
1893. After Field’s death, Lydia mar- 
ried an Indian, John Monahwee. 
Further probing brought out the fact 
that in the Creek Indian language, the 
English name Lydia is Lete. 

Still, one discrepancy marred the 
picture that Bruseaux had so pains- 
takingly pieced together: the certified 
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copy of the marriage license Pinker- 
tons had sent him bore the names 
Mitchell Knighten and Lete Moffer. 
Knighten had cleared up this point. 

“Here real name was Lete Monah- 
wee. She spoke Creek, but I didn’t 
understand it at the time. I couldn't 
spell Monahwee so I wrote Moffer on 
the certificate.” 

Now all that remained was the ver- 
dict of the three anthropologists who 


had previously checked the bones dug 


up in Tulsa and were just completing 
their examination of the skeleton ex- 
humed from the grave in Okmulgee. 

Unable to contain his anxiety any 
longer, Bruseaux rushed up to the 
gaping hole. ‘What did you find?” 
he burst out. 

Shortly afterward, Knighten tore 
open a telegram with trembling fin- 
gers. “‘A careful comparison of the 
zygomatic arch or cheek bones leads 
to conclusion that woman in Tulsa 
was Negro and the woman here was 
definitely Indian.” 

There the case ended. 

Knighten had conclusive proof that 
Lete Kolvin’s fabulous fortune be- 
longed to him, But fate had reserved 
one last quirk for the payoff. U. S. 
government taxes on the estate would. 
be enormous, he learned, and his law- 
yers estimated it would take nearly 20 
years to win the money through the 
courts. So when the suit against the 
oil companies was settled, Knighten 
wound up with $100,000 out of the 
original $7,000,000. 

Still at $100,000, Lete Kolvin’s 
cheek bones proved to be the highest- 
priced in history. 
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It has a. dignified homes 
alongside the tenements and dives 
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Condensed from New York Times 


By Fannie Hurst 


HE Caleb Smiths live in a six- 
room apartment on Convent 
Avenue. There is that about the 
street which bears out its name. It is 
a city street. To be exact, a street in 
a great metropolis. To be more ex- 
act, the Great Metropolis. The cam- 
pus of a university is within sight, 
trees abound, and on summer eve- 
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mings the concerts from the nearby 
Stadium reach the Smiths in their liv- 
ing room. 

It is a pleasant living room. Piano, . 
upholstered three-piece suite. Radio. 
Bookcases of standard works: Charles 
Dickens, Dumas, Pushkin. On the 
center table are The Amsterdam 
News, Reader's Digest, Life and The 
Saturday Evening Post. A boy’s bi- 
cycle leans against the wall in the nar- 
row hall off which there are conven- 
tional bedrooms. Clean and ordered. 

Dr. Smith is a chiropodist. Har- 
riet, his 18-year-old daughter, is 
studying to become one. Jackie, aged 
12, attends a private school. His 
room is hung with three-cornered 
banners, and the ball-and-bat para- 
phernalia of the average boy are in 
evidence. The linoleum on the floor 
is in the design of the map of the, 
United States. 

Mrs. Smith replies “Housewife” 
when she answers the question at the 
voting booth. She is also active in 
Y.W.C.A. and church work. The 
Smith family represents the middle- 
of-the-road way of life as it goes on 
its quiet, unpretentious but comfort- 
able way in this large section of a 
metropolitan region. This is a Negro 
home in Harlem into which we have 
just peered. 

In all probability this sector of 
American family life does not syn- 
chronize with the popular whoop- 
‘em-up, shoot-’em-down, race-rioting, 
zoot-suited, bear-greased, white man’s 
version of New York’s more infamous 


FANNIE HURST is the famous author 
of a number of best sellers, including So 
Big, Imitation of Life, and Back Street. 
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Harlem. So far as the general white 
conception is concerned, Harlem is 
either a forbidden city, a closed, a 
walled, or a bandit one. 

The tree-lined, residential streets 
which lead off Lenox Avenue by by- 
gone elegance, to be sure, but where 
an air of dignity still lingers, figure 
scarcely at all in the popular version 
of this Negro city set down within a 
white one. 


What osmosis does take place “ 


tween the 7,000,000 white-skinned 
New Yorkers and the 500,000 brown 
ones is largely by way of social work- 
ers, the Police Department, headlines, 
courts, slumming parties, domestic 
help and Negro entertainers. 

A certain element of white New 
York takes its out-of-town guests to 
the Savoy dance hall and Small’s cab- 


*aret. The taxi driver points out places 


of lurid or headline interest, and the 
visiting fireman, after an evening of 
comfortable spectator vantage, will re- 
turn to Duluth or Emporia and de- 
scribe how your life isn’t your own on 
the streets of Harlem. Still others 
will make the rounds of the churches 
or cults—Father Divine’s, the Holy 
Rollers, the Negro Synagogue—never 
pausing to take note that from 110th 
Street north and south, from Madison 
Avenue to Morningside Avenue, there 
are approximately 150 less spectacular 
churches of various denominations— 
Abyssinian Baptist, St. Martin's Epis- 
copal, Church of the Master, Presby- 
terian; Mount Calvary, Methodist; 
St. Aloysius, Catholic; Mother Zion, 
A. M. E. 

Harlem, to the millions of whites 
who close it in on four sides, is a bad- 
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lands, where the chauffeur or the 
housemaid goes home to sleep, where 
the children have rickets, and no man 
is safe after dark. It is an incubator 
for vice, a lunatic fringe of savage 
music, a breeding ground for race 
riots. All Harlem is musically tal- 
ented, unreliable, un- or a-moral. 

The white mind seldom follows the 
Negro into his home. He inhabits 
the New York scene as red-cap, por- 
ter, longshoreman, elevator man, 
waiter, cook, truck driver, soldier. 
Where he goes, what he does after 
the hours spent in the white man’s 
world, is of little or no interest. 

Statistics of crime, housing, broken 
homes, delinquency, reach the head- 
lines of the white man’s press, but 
the impact is soft. The white man 
reasons, if at all: It happens that way 
in Harlem. The Negro problem we 
have with us always. New York has 
made her Negroes too fresh and arro- 
gant. Can't change a leopard’s spots. 
If the smartalecks who want to ele- 
vate them beyond their rightful place 
would only leave them alone. They 
are better off in the South. 

The pity of it, indeed, the danger 
of it, is that the large majority of Har- 
lem, who lead ordered, backbone-of- 
the-nation lives, are seldom heard of. 
They form little part, if any, of the 
public’s concept of Harlem which, 
like the foreign section of New York, 
is a conglomerate ; but a conglomerate 
of native-born Americans from vari- 
ous parts of their own country, with 
minorities of Virgin Islanders and 
West Indies groups mixed in. 

Approximately, you could set Har- 
lem down on a Kermanshah rug, three 
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square miles in area. 

There are poorly lighted streets, 
wide as boulevards, that nevertheless 
glitter with heat lightning as they 
slash through Harlem. Most notable 
are Seventh and Lenox Avenues. 

By day, the swift flow of the 500,- 
000 Negroes who live on this three- 
square-mile “‘rug’’ pour through the 
wide streets that have seen better days. 
By night they are merely lurid, but by 
day the run-down, once-pretentious 
houses along these main arteries show 
up for what they are. Derelicts, 
trussed up. Leftovers from the days 
when whites occupied them in family 
groups. 

Remnants of high-ceiling parlors 
with fine marble mantelpieces remain. 
In many there is still evidence of 
hardwood floors, sound plumbing and 
expensive chandeliers which are all 
but obliterated by rooms as crowded 
as junkshops. 

These unhappy houses that manage 
to conceal most of their scrofula be- 
hind their facades are literally gorged 
with human life. Negroes who have 
had a long and shameful apprentice- 
ship in foul housing conditions oc- 
cupy them two, three, four, six and 
ten to the room. 

A cross section of many of these 
Seventh and Lenox Avenue buildings 
would reveal just what many of you 
would expect of Harlem. Basement 
dives of wench, jive and worse, not 
particularly different from places of 
similar character on the Great White 
Way, but italicized in the white mind 
because they happen to be on the 
black Great White Way. 

The cross section of many of these 
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buildings would further reveal under- 
privileged children crowded into dirty 
rooms which are packed to capacity 
with the exploited rent-payers of Har- 
lem. It would reveal an insane con- 
glomerate of trunks, cots, furtive ten- 
ants prepared to fly by night, three- 
shift sleepers who occupy beds that 
have a mew occupant every eight 
hours. It would further reveal prosti- 
tutes, pimps, hallway bathrooms, light 
housekeeping in rooms of minimum 
privacy, and the high social hazards 
that go with lack of privacy. 

To be sure, since part of our demo- 
cratic practice has always been to dis- 
criminate against the Negro in hous- 
ing, it is inevitable that even the bet- 
ter sections of residential Harlem are 
shabby fringe compared to parallel 
residential districts in other sections 
of New York. 

The unwritten and up to now ac- 
cepted law is that people living in 
Harlem simply do not get the same 
amount for their money in terms of 
living accommodations as those in 
other sections of the metropolis— 
Washington Heights, for instance, 
which is an adjoining white section 
of comparable land values. 

To be sure, this may not necessarily 
mean discrimination against the Ne- 
gro per se. But the automatic fact 
imbedded in this land value condition 
is that Negroes, closed in as they are 
by enforced segregation, are unable to 
escape and therefore must contend 
with the limitation of space in which 
they have learned to live and which 
make them so readily vulnerable to 
exploitation. 

But despite the fact that life is 
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more difficult and deprived, injustice, 
exploitation and discrimination more 
usual, there is an immense section of 
unhonored and unsung Harlem which 
represents decency, family unity and 
social stability. There are the homes 
and families of the butchers, the bak- 
ers, the candlestick makers, the doc- 
tors, the lawyers, the “intelligentsia,” 
the merchants, a certain stratum of 


wage-earners, and, of course, a large 


white-collar element. 

These are the people who are about 
as much given to the night-life, the 
dive-life of the great lurid area of 
Harlem, as the John Owens of West 
End Avenue, the Feitelbaums of the 
Bronx, or the Mulaneys of Morning- 
side Heights are given to Broadway's 
“hot-spots.”” 

The majority of Harlem families 
seldom frequent the night-life of 
Lenox and Seventh Avenues, or go 
there except to patronize its beauty 
parlors, chiropodists, dentists or 
churches, 

Carefully bred Negro girls are no 
more permitted by watchful parents 
to participate in the underworld 
night-life of the black White Way 
than are their equivalents in white 
society. 

The highest and the lowest in the 
status of the Northern Negro exist in 
Harlem. Once he has migrated, his 


social status is likely to take a boost, 
even if no higher than an ant’s knee, 
from what he has brought up from 
the South. In many instances, it will 
soar. 

And so, out of the hodge-podge of 
precariousness, negariousness, shops, 
emporiums, restaurants, night-clubs, 
undertaking establishments, churches, 
food-stores, tobacconist shops that are 
gambling facades, lodging-houses and 
lodges, Harlem fans out east and west 
from Lenox and Seventh Avenues 
into its residential streets. 

No more than this one-world can 
any longer contain these United 
States of America in a state of sus- 
pended isolation can the City of New 
York maintain its separateness from 
this Harlem city within its invisible 
walls. 

Harlem, sick or well, is part of the 
health chart of the City of New York. 
That Negro maid reporting for work 
in Mrs. Plush’s Park Avenue apart- 
ment brings with her a state of health 
or the lack of it, a state of mind im- 
portant to the well-being of Mr. and 
Mrs. Plush and the Plush children. 
It is hazardous to the Plushes that the 
streets of Harlem carry the driftwood 
of doorkey, ricketic, deprived chil- 
dren, whose homes are a hazard to 
democracy and to the world the 
Plushes want for the little Plushes. 
Copyright, New York Times (August 4, 1946) 


Another Negro ‘First’ 


FREDERICK M. ROBERTS, a Negro legislator, once introduced 

a repatriation bill in the California State Assembly to send the 
Filipinos back where they came from! 

Roi Ottley, “New World A-Comin’” 
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Claghornland 


F484 CONRAD, the distinguished author and journalist, is a 

collector of folklore. One of his prized pieces is about a 
Georgia cop who stood by while a physician examined the out- 
stretched body of a Negro he had just brought into the station. 
Finally the doctor arose and said solemnly, “That man’s been drug- 
ged.”” The cop went white and shivered. 

“That's right, sir. It’s my fault. I drug him six blocks.” 

Bill Lane 
HE SCENE was a streetcar. The diminutive schoolma’am taking a group of 
Negro freshmen on a field trip was fair and young. The front of the car was 
filled, and one young freshman, whose affection made her oblivious to conventions, 
had saved a seat beside herself for the teacher. The latter sat. 

The conductor came over, inquiring, ‘Lady, are you in the right place?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He went back to his work, obviously unsatisfied. Two elderly ladies presently 
got on the car. One called the other's attention to the blonde seated with the 
colored children. They descended on the conductor, spoke their pieces, and awaited 
results. Again he returned with his previous question. It drew the same reply. 

The pupils’ interest soared when, after a few blocks, he went up to the op- 
erator, who stopped the car while the two deliberated. Back they came together, 
apologetic but determined. 

“Lady, are you sare you're in the right place?” 

“Yes, sir.” Then to settle the business permanently and decisively she ex- 
plained, “I have colored blood.” 

They started on their way, relieved. But their assurance would have been 
jarred had they overhead the further elaboration she gave her wide-eyed students, 
“It’s red—all red.” 

The Torch 
HERE WAS ONCE some talk of importing some Belgian workers to a 
certain part of the South, and an old Negro hearing about it, approached his 
employer to ask about it. 

“These here Belgians, are they white people?” 

“Yes, indeed, John,"’ his employer said. “What do you. think about our bring- 
ing them over?” 

John shook his head dubiously. 

“We Negroes have got all the white folks we can support down here now,” 
he said. 

Gladys Greene 
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Lowly onetime ‘Buzzard’s Dessert’ 


nds tough going in fight for respect 


CULINARY 


By Lucius Harper 


ENTURIES ago the lowly snail, 
wending its way along a slimy 
path, was utilized by the pro- 

fanum vulgus of Paris ghettoes for 
delicious foodstuff when the gnawing 
pangs of hunger became burdensome 
and terrifying. Eventually adventure- 
some French culinary masters, in 
search of new dishes to enhance the 
gustatory values and thrills of their 
kitchen output, sneaked this slow- 
creeping gastropod mollusk on their 
fancy-worded menus. 

Paris, cuisine capital of the world, 
performed the same dining-room mir- 
acle with the frog and the venomous 
snake, once the memorable meal of 
the slave class of the Middle Ages. 
Today, all these sauced-up atrocities 
are features on the bill-of-fare at the 
most exclusive gold-plate dinners in 
chandeliered cafes of Paris, London 
and along Broadway. 

All of these once obnoxious and 
objectionable delicacies have found 
their champions and have been hoist- 
ed from the realm of throw-aways to 
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ORPHAN 


gain the dignified and respectable at- 
tention of John J. Epicure. Yet, there 
is one for lo these many years that has 
not made the grade or found a con- 
verted ambassador to represent its 
worthiness. 

It is Chitterlings! 

The story of chitterlings and its 
“fight for respect’ is yet to be her- 
alded. It has a rather eventful career 
in the epicurean world. 

Born with some relation to the 
limburger family, chitterlings has not 
progressed near so rapidly as its odor- 
ous kinsman. It has been buffeted 
about in southern butcher pens and 
labelled the ‘‘Buzzard’s Dessert.” 

Once cast aside in northern stock- 
yards as “‘unfit’’ and assigned to the 
abattoir for soap-making, it finally 
gained a sort of short-lived hearing 
at store-front church bazaars, ‘Poor 
Me” restaurants, alley lunch carts and 
speakeasies where it joined hands 
with slaw and cornbread. By its own 


LUCIUS C. HARPER is executive editor 
of the Chicago Defender. 
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smell, it heralds its appearance in 
stuffy kitchenettes, and housewives 
issue an apology for its presence in 
better homes. It is the “Orphan of 
Foodstuff.” 

The late lamented Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, the sage of Tuskegee, 
was an expert at preparing chitter- 
lings. It was he who indirectly res- 
cued it from tramp-wanderings and 
placed it in Armour’s ten-pound tins. 
This marked the first time it had been 
“clothed” in dignity and spoken of 
in polite society. 

J. Ogden Armour, King of Pack- 
ingtown, had been rather adamant on 
pleas for contributions to aid the work 
at Tuskegee Institute. Dr. Washing- 
ton sought the proper personal ap- 
proach for a conference to talk over 
the matter and gained it through 
Julius Rosenwald, who urged the late 
Dr. George C. Hall, eminent Chicago 
Negro surgeon, to accompany the 
educator on his mission. 

The conference opened with a criti- 
cism by Armour on the apparent waste 
in methods of education. Dr. Wash- 
ington and Dr. Hall listened atten- 
tively. Then their turn came to bat- 
ter down Armour’s resistance to a 
sizable “touch.” 

“Isn't that true of your own busi- 
ness here, Mr. Armour?’ queried the 
educator. ‘You have a tremendous 
waste, don’t you?” 

“Absolutely not! We are geared 
up so that our waste is negligible.” 

“What we utilize for food in the 
South, you throw away as useless in 
Chicago,” retorted Booker. 

“I'm not aware of it. What prod- 
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uct is it that we regard as valueless 
that could be turned into profits?” 

Booker smiled a bit to ease the ten- 
sion of debate and surprised Mr. 
Armour and Dr. Hall with his reply. 

“Do you throw away and give 
away chitterlings?” 

“Yes, we do. Why?” 

“We eat them by the barrels down 
South. Isn’t that waste that could be 
turned into profits; appetites are ap- 
petites, north or south, so I've found. 
Why don’t you can chitterlings like 
you do lard and other products and 
make it salable at the corner grocery,” 
the educator advised. 

Mr. Armour drummed his pencil 
on the desk awhile and rather cleverly 
brushed aside the discussion some- 
what, then asked Dr. Washington 
point-blank what he wanted him to 
do. 

“Tl think about it,” the wealthy 
packer said in answer to a request for 
a contribution to Tuskegee. 

But what he was really “thinking 
about” was canning chitterlings, 
which he did later in ten-pound tins. 
And a few months later he sent Dr. 
Washington a check for Tuskegee, 
preferring to remain “anonymous.” 

After the “Orphan of Foodstuff” 
had been encased, Northern Negroes 
with inhibitions who relished it, gave 
it dignity through a new name. They 
called it “Kentucky Oysters.” 

That's as far as it’s gotten in cul- 
inary esteem. It hasn’t as yet, like the 
lowly snail, reached the Waldorf, 
even with an educator’s and wealthy 
packer’s endorsement. 
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Here are the signposts © 
of Negro big city life in America 


RISSCROSSED through the 
heart of America and throb- 
bing with the vibrant pulsebeat ° 
of swirling Negro life in big cities 
are the inornate but significant sign- 
posts that mark the gay, exciting, 
bustling, colorful Crossroads of Ne- 
ero America. 
Rivalling in legend and glitter such 
famed world crossroads as Times, rk /City. Throughout the 
Trafalgar and Red Squares, many of Street and South Park- 
these celebrated Negro street corners 
have been immortalized in song, 
glamourized in fiction. Minus the i . | Beyond the seas wherever 
elaborate lighting, multi-colored elec- rvicemen gather, there are 
tric signs, hoarse-voiced newsies and nories and misty eyes at the 
big, bright shops that make 42nd 
Street and Broadway a world land- 
mark, the Crossroads of Negro Amer- 
ica make up with the mirth, mischief 
and melody of its people what is lack- 
ing in lightbulbs and cornerstones. 


Songs used by permission of Mayfair Music Corp., / Bros. Music Co., and Crawford Music Co. 
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Mevied men 

Their beds ana 
Except one or 


You'll never know how sweet it see 
Or fst how much it means . 


jould have to take | 
blind man on the corner, | 
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1 dreamed Tast night 1 was 
on Eighteenth and Vine; ; 

shook hands with Piney Brown'and 
I could hardly keep from crying. 
BROWN BLUES 
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Condensed from American Weekly 


YOUNG GIRL staggered under 
the weight of two suitcases 
through the Lackawanna Sta- 

tion, Buffalo, N. Y. Refusing help, 
she searched wearily for her train. At 
last she halted before a white-coated 
porter and handed over her luggage 
with much relief. 

“My mother and our parish priest 
told me not to trust anyone but the 
Pullman porter,” she smiled. 

The 15,000 Pullman porters are 
proud of such public confidence. 

“Passengers expect good service,” 
says Clarence Johnson, who has been 
a porter for 27 of his 42 years. “But 
we're ready to give them more than 
that. We've got to be mechanics, 
cooks, waiters, bartenders, nurses, 
psychologists, too.” 

Johnson is an official of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, an organization formed by 
the porters themselves to improve 
working conditions, and to increase 
their value as servants of the public. 

One night on the Erie Railroad he 
came upon a young couple and an 
older couple arguing over a drawing 
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15,000 Pullman experts proud of confidence by public 


when you ring for the 


room that had, through an oversight, 
been sold to both. The men were 
about to fight. Johnson intervened. 

“This is a company mistake,” he 
told them. “You gentlemen shouldn't 
fight each other. Fight me. It’s my 
responsibility.” 

Shocked out of their mutual resent- 
ment, the men asked his advice. 

“You older folks should have the 
drawing room,” he judged. 

The younger couple moved to a 
section he prepared for them. 

One of his difficult problems was 
that of an elderly passenger who was 
carried, paralyzed, into his car. At 
dinner time Johnson found the old 
man knew no English. Hurrying to 
the dining car the porter brought back 
samples of food which the paralytic 
refused by moving his eyes. After 
several hours and the use of maga- 
zine pictures Johnson learned what 
his patient wanted for dinner. It was 
a ham sandwich, milk and pie. He 
fed the helpless man and sat with him 
all night, giving him medicine at in- 
tervals. 

Henry Boulden, porter for 20 years, 
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left his wallet with his pay envelope 
in a Hoboken telephone booth. Some 
days later he received his wallet with 
a letter. 

“I've been traveling Pullman for 
30 years,’ wrote the sender, ‘‘Pull- 
man porters have always returned 
property I left behind. I'm glad of 
the chance to do the same for you.” 

Porter C. Harrison found a ring 
while cleaning out his car. The stone 
was so large that he thought it was 
not real. Nevertheless he handed it 
in. It was a 5-carat diamond ring 
worth $120,000, belonging to Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Whitney. 

The insurance company sent Har- 
rison a check for $1,000. 

For 20 years Porter ‘Joe’ Glasgow 
ran on the Resort Special from Chi- 
cago to summer resorts on the East 
Michigan coast. He knew more about 
family homes, progress of repairs, 
clothing needs and weather informa- 
tion than a travel bureau. He would 
wire Mrs. Metcalfe of St. Louis the 
best day to leave for her summer 
home. He reported repairs finished 
in the Armour home on Long Lake. 
He knew what clothes should be kept 
out for the weather passengers would 
meet at their destinations. 

Parents left their children in his 
cate. ‘Joe’ knew which station fur- 
nished the best milk. He was porter 
and counsellor to three generations of 
Middle Westerners. Many resort 
towns requested “Joe” to march in 
festivals in Pullman uniform, usually 
carrying a happy child. 

Porter Isaac Hill was nurse, doctor 


and spiritual advisor on one trip. An 
elderly woman entered his car at Spo- 
kane, Wash. She became ill. He 
held her head, got cold towels for her. 
Then he carried her to the Ladies’ 
Room. 

“Call me when you are ready to 
come out,” he told her. “I'll be right 
here.” 

Later she became worse and was 
terrified. 

“I know I'll never reach Kansas 
City,” she moaned. 

“Don’t take on like that, Lady,” 
Hill comforted. “You're not going to 
die. Haven't you faith in the Lord?” 

He sat with her all night; packed 
her bag, helped her dress and got her 
a wheelchair when the train arrived 
at Kansas City. 

John Baptist Ford, as a result of a 
Pullman conversation with Prof. Mal- 
colm Kier, economist, was invited to 
lecture on “The Practical Side of 
Transportation” before three classes 
at Dartmouth College. 

He told the students that 30 per 
cent of colored doctors are ex-porters. 
Many others became lawyers, teachers 
and ministers. 

Porter S. C. Wells is vice president 
of the Dunbar Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Cleveland, O. Porter J. H. Costin 
studied at the University of Buffalo 
during his spare time; he is now an 
attorney. Porter J. H. Gates serves 
as minister in the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church, Chicago. The late Richard 
B. Harrison, who for years played “de 
Lawd” in The Green Pastures, was 
a Pullman Company graduate. 


Copyright, American Weekly (July 21, 1946) 
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NO LEAVE, NO LOVE (MGM). Pinup boy Van Johnson never does over- 
come the handicap of a trite plot although he gets weighty assistance from 
mighty mite “Sugar Chile’’ Robinson who tickles the ivories in a short scene. 


THE KILLERS (Universal). Bangup melodrama based on Ernest Heming- 
way’s now-classic short story with topnotch acting by a cast of nobodies 
headed by an ex-Broadwayite, Burt Lancaster. 


NOTORIOUS (RKO-Radio). Another one of those slick, spell-binding thrill- 
ers with the Alfred Hitchcock trademark. It’s suspense and excitement galore 
with Ingrid Bergman and Cary Grant topping the cast. 


of Cole Porter winds up over-done with too many departures from fact. 
Top-rate Porter music will carry the weighty load, however. 


NIGHT AND DAY (Warner). Super-super musical extrayaganza on the life f 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST (Paramount). Terrific sea-epic in the Mutiny 
On The Bounty tradition with reelsful of blood and a swaggering captain. 
Crack cast features Alan Ladd, Brian Donlevy and Howard daSylva. 


who, along with the audience, never can figure out what he’s up to. There 
is the usual murder stereotype yarn with Peter Lorre as the menace. 


BLACK ANGEL (Universal). A sadly-done mystery starring Dan Duryea i 


THE SHOW-OFF (MGM). This third screen remake of George Kelly’s pop- 
ular play never quite comes off despite noble try by Red Skelton. “Rochester” 
is in there pitching too, adds a couple of laughs but not nearly enough. 


SISTER KENNY (RKO Radio). A splendid film biography starring ever- 
superb Rosalind Russell as the famous nurse who battled medical reaction- 
aries and polio. Hollywood shows some maturity for a change. 


CENTENNIAL SUMMER (20th Century-Fox). The last work of Jerome Kern 
is unfortunately not his best. Summer becomes a dreary, overburdened cos- 
tume musical at times. Avon Long has a spot singing Cinderella Sue. 
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Dodge City posse had him cornered but Ben Hodges 
wiggled out of noose and outlived all the vigilantes 


THE 


By C. W. Chamberlain 


EN HODGES was black. His 

deeds were reputedly black. So 

black that he was about to be 
hanged! 

Ben Hodges, according to the 
Dodge City vigilantes, had rustled 
horses and cattle and the Negro had 
been in trouble before on serious 
counts. It was a summer evening in 
the early 70's and the Kansas stran- 
glers were fed up with cowboys who 
used a long rope. 

The rendezvous of the owl hooters 
was known to be Horse Thief Can- 
yon, seven miles out of Dodge, and 
Hodges was accused of being the 
keeper of the rustlers’ hideout. He 
had been picked up before but always 
had talked himself out of conviction. 
It wasn’t working this time. 

Ben Hodges was a cowtown char- 
acter. He was more than that. Born 
of a Negro father and a Mexican 
mother, he had drifted into Dodge 
City in the early days and disentan- 
gled himself from a trail herd. He 
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was a cook, but first of all a cow- 
puncher. 

It was his fertile and fantastic 
imagination that labeled him as 
Dodge City’s champion exponent of 
genial exaggeration. His natural wit, 
humor and good-natured repartee 
made him popular in any group of 
waddies. And it was this same lively 
imagination that afforded so much 
hilarity and entertainment when he 
was hauled into frontier court on var- 
ious charges, including murder. 

No jury could sentence a man to 
death while they laughed uproariously 
at his absurd fantasies. Dodge City 
courts looked upon him as an over- 
grown boy, whose mischief led him 
only into bad company—not serious 
crime. 

But this time, it was no ordinary 
court. Hanging was the decision of 
gtim-faced men, who only a few days 
before had strung up seven of Ben's 
friends on a cottonwood tree—all at 
the same time. The Negro had been 
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absent when they rounded up the 
rustlers at the canyon but Ben’s chief 
income had been his ready facility in 
“finding” stolen cattle immediately 
after a reward had been offered. 

Now he was to pay the penalty and 
the vigilance committee looked for- 
ward to the end of stock rustling in 
that section. Two days before, a 
herd of steers had vanished and Ben 
Hodges was the only culprit left un- 
hung. He had been trailed, captured, 
tried, and now he must suffer the con- 
sequences. 

Suddenly a vigilante swore. 

“Hell, boys, we can’t hang this 
man! We haven’t found the steers!” 

The members of the posse looked 
at each other sheepishly. By frontier 
code, it was necessary to produce the 
cattle before hanging a rustler. The 
men were all morally certain that 
Hodges was guilty, but . . . 

Half-hearted argument that a prec- 
edent be set was quickly overruled. 
No cattle—no hanging! 

It was a badly disappointed group 
that tried, unsuccessfully, to wring an 
admission from the Negro that he 
knew where to find the steers. When 
his imagination got under way, it was 
impossible to deal seriously with 
Hodges. The harassed puncher be- 
gan to unlimber a fantastic tale of 
having seen a_ beautiful Indian 
princess leading the steers across the 
plains in the moonlight, like the pied 
piper of Hamlin. 

She was strumming a banjo, Ben 
explained, and he was enthralled by 
the beautiful music. So spellbound, 
he said, that he couldn’t make a move 
to stop her or the cattle. The mem- 
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bers of the posse quickly shut him 
up before he really got going on his 
alibi. Still, they felt that he needed 
to be punished in some way. 

One of the cattlemen recently had 
hamstrung some of his bad steers to 
keep them from starting stampedes. 
It occurred to him that similar treat- 
ment for Hodges would discourage 
his ambitions and dampen further en- 
thusiasm for rustling. He proposed 
such a penalty for Hodges and, de- 
spite Ben’s screams of protest, pro- 
ceeded with the operation. 

With hands and feet bound, it was 
a simple matter for the cowman to 
sever with a knife the tendons of both 
Ben’s heels. It didn’t exactly satisfy 
the group, bent on hanging, but, at 
least it was something for the rustler 
to think about. 

For more than fifty years, Ben 
Hodges thought about his punish- 
ment. He outlived every member of 
that posse and he never again 
mounted a horse. 

His terrible handicap prevented 
him from walking faster than a slow, 
dragging shuffle and the Negro was 
condemned to make his living at a 
sitting-down job, or on his hands and 
knees. 

Hodges kept his good humor, de- 
spite his disability, and was a familiar 
character in Dodge City for his re- 
maining years. Citizens frequently 
pointed him out to visiting tourists 
as the one rustler who escaped hang- 
ing in the early days. 

He lived in a makeshift shanty on 
the edge of town, working on his 
hands and knees in his garden. And 
always he could laugh at his own 
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jokes and flights of fancy. A favorite 
delusion was that, through his Mex- 
ican mother, he was heir to large 
Spanish land grants in the Southwest. 
He even was able to convince cer- 
tain lawyers, bankers and court offi- 
cials of his inheritance and, in several 
instances, was able to get money ad- 
vanced on the strength of his claims. 

However, his representations came 
to nothing and the whole town 


eventually was wise to his methods. | 


When the mood was on him, the 


Carverisms 


wrinkled old fellow would shuffle his 
way to a lawyer's office or some bank 
and seek their aid in establishing his 
claims. Because of his unfailing good 
humor, he never became a nuisance 
and he lived to be something over a 
hundred years old. 

Ben Hodges died in 1926 and his 
grave became a point of interest to 
tourists. He was reputedly the last 
of the old time badmen, and a symbol 
of frontier “justice.” 


THE FAMED Tuskegee scientist, Dr. George Washington Carver, 


who died during the war, once discussed the post-war world, when 
he was asked whether peace would bring solutions to the world’s 
political and economics problems. “The floods once came and when 
the waters receded the people planted again,” said Dr. Carver. 
“Then came another flood and washed it all away—and the people 
planted again. Now there's another flood—and it depends on what 
we're going to plant. Remember this,” said the scientist who made 
immeasurable contributions to the welfare of all nations, “if you 
plant corn, don’t expect sweet potatoes.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, the late great Negro 
scientist, loved people but was shy of celebrity seekers. He liked to 
roam about the Alabama Tuskegee Institute campus wearing a seedy 
old cap and frayed clothing. If the insincere curious mistook him for 


the janitor, Dr. Carver was delighted. 


One day a noisy group of sightseers approached him. “Do you 


know Dr. Carver?” they asked. 
“Well,” he said, “in a way, I do.” 


“Do you know where we could locate him now?” 

“It's likely,” was the studied answer, “that you'll find him putter- 
ing around the grounds somewhere.” 

The noisy visitors walked away and Dr. Carver turned to spade 


up another flower bed. 
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GERMAN MISSIONARY to Africa went home on leave and when he came back 
to his mission brought with him a fine set of large colored pictures with which 
to illustrate his sermons. 
On Sunday morning after Mass, he would leave a picture in the chapel which illustrated 
the topic of his Sunday sermon. 
The natives were delighted with the plan, and every Sunday morning they rushed up 
toa examine the picture of the day with much shaking of heads and gestures of amazement. 
One Sunday morning the missionary spoke on hell, and in accordance with his cus- 
tom left the picture in the chapel which was the artist’s conception of that place. 
But he had scarcely left the chapel and was walking over to his house for breakfast 
when he heard the natives in the church laughing and even screaming with joy. 
“Silence!"’ roared the good priest, rushing back to the chapel. ‘Hell is no laughing 
matter. That picture should not make you happy; it should make you sad.” 
“But Father,” said one of the natives, “Don’t you see what we are so happy about?” 
“No, I don’t.” 
“Well, we are happy because we looked at the picture and saw that all of the people 
who are in hell are white.” 
Ligourian 
* 
Wy OMEN OF AFRICA have been known to wear solid gold earrings so large and 
weighty that it was necessary to use a narrow piece of leather to brace them up to 
their head-bands, so that the part of the ring in the ear would not make a large hole. 
Gladys Greene 
Gs AN appointment with his dentist is a simple matter to the African croco- 
dile. Practically all he needs do is “open wide.” A feathered D.D.S., the Nile 
bird, is usually hovering about on the alert for this distress signal. At sight of the per- 
manent yawn, the tiny bird, about the size of our own sparrow, enters the crocodile’s 
cavernous mouth for a little professional work. The treatment consists of picking off 
the leeches and other parasites which cling to the teeth, tongue, and cavities of the mouth. 
The fee? Whatever it salvages, plus a gentleman's agreement that the patient won't 
swallow while the operation is in progress! ; 
D. A. Davidson, Magazine Digest 
NON-BELIEVING WHITE EXPLORER in Africa was shown a copy of a Bible 
by a native trying to demonstrate how advanced his tribe was. “We've outgrown 
that sort of thing,” said the white man. 
Replied the native, “It's a good thing we've not outgrown it; otherwise you would 
have been a meal as soon as we saw you.” 


Ralph Vinson 
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Negro male shortage acute, girls find, 
but smart ladies learn quick how to nab ‘em 


How 
to get 


your 


re 


By Gertrude Nixon 


ABLE’S back and Garson’s got 

him. The tan GI is back, too, 

and if a wife hasn’t got him, a 

lady with a tenacious gleam and a 
well-staked claim has. 

Or so it seems to a large number of 
the town’s single misses, who say they 
haven't seen enough eligible males to 
fill a phone-booth since Pearl Harbor 
Day. Some married in Europe; more 
traded wedding-rings just before their 
transports left the States ; others never 
came back. ‘Those who did return, 
it seems, made a bee-line for the 


country areas of the U.S., where, as 
usual, they outnumber the lucky lady 
rustics. 

But at the beginning of the war a 
lot of country belles didn’t know 
when they were well-off, romantically 
speaking, and headed for war jobs in 
the cities. These are the lonely ladies 
now getting weary of sitting at home 
with good books. Looking wistfully 
out of their windows at city streets 
crowded with men, wives and baby- 
carriages, from Sugar Hill to Central 
Avenue they wonder how ‘‘nice girls” 
go about meeting men, and if there 
are any single men left to meet! 

The lonely maidens at the window 
had three strikes on them even be- 
fore the war. While their white sis- 
ters had a slight surplus of men until 
casualty-lists started rolling off the 
presses, Negro girls have always out- 
numbered males. In the first place, 
only 95 colored males are born per 
100 Negro girls. 

Many more males than that are con- 
ceived, but stillbirths and other pre- 
birth disasters are the lot of far more 
male embryos than female. Then, 
86 boy babies out of every 1,000 die 
in their first year of life, as compared 
to 69 girls. And, in the third place, 
more Negro men ‘“‘pass’’ every year 
than do their light-skinned ladies, 
whom they leave presumably fated to 
spinsterhood, polygamy, or marriage 
with a white man. 

This surplus of Negro women can 
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be controlled by less interracial mar- 
riage, think some authorities who be- 
lieve that more boys are born to 
Negroes who choose mates of their 
own race, 

Another check on the sexual ratio 
is the death of one of every three 
colored women from causes due to 
pregnancy. Until medical educators 
can get more pre-natal education 
across to young Negro mothers and 
until economic conditions wipe out 
infectious, unhealthy living condi- 
tions in the country’s black ghettos, 
it seems likely that the country’s Har- 
lems will be filled with newly-wid- 
owed men of thirty or forty, and 
lonely girls may find mates among 
these men. 

But even with the Negro male’s 
ability to look and act younger than 
he actually is, young-minded lasses 
are likely to look first for marriage- 
partners who really are young. And 
among these girls the competition is 
pretty stiff. 

Women’s magazines, aware that the 
war has created a general man-short- 
age for women of every race, are 
filled with live-alone-and-like-it-or- 
lump-it articles. Celibacy, they say 
frankly, is of necessity on its way out; 


the virginal career-girl will soon be © 


obsolete. They write consolingly that 
single women can fill their lives with 
work, travel, friends and political ac- 
tivity without missing husbands too 
much ; some may even adopt children. 

All of which has a singularly un- 
convincing ring to the manless wom- 
en at the windows who want a home, 
and a full-time husband to share it 
with. Their African great-great- 
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grandmothers accepted the situation 
gracefully and solved the man-short- 
age by polygamy. But, while the 
African Way has definite advantages, 
the great-great-granddaughters are 
just pig-headed enough to insist that 
they won't share the husbands they 
hope to have with any other wives. 
Well, what are their chances? 

Vets state bluntly their firm pref- 
erence for women who have learned 
to be considerate, constant and cul- 
inary. On the other hand, after read- 
ing that one out of every four GI 
brides, white, brown or yellow, has 
already had the nuptial knot untied, 
a vet said, ‘“Those chicks will run a 
long mile before they find second 
takers; most of them got married for 
a guy’s insurance, and were sorry to 
see their husbands come home. A lot 
of my buddies got burned that way; 
they'll never look at a GI divorcee, 
and most guys who were in the Army 
with them feel the same damn way.” 

Too many beauteous-but-unbid-for 
maidens are beginning to feel doomed 
to spinsterhood, but actually they're 
quitting too easily. There may not 
be enough single men for every wom- 
an in the world, but there still are 
plenty of them unclaimed, if you 
know where to look and where to be 
looked-for. 

Ladylike pursuit of these elusive 
Li'l Abners requires a simple for- 
mula; Be Where The Men Are. At 
first glance, this would seem to indi- 
cate the nearest bar, where womanless 
males abound. 

But hanging around a pub or even 
a drugstore is no good for 1946. 
Oddly enough, GI's got a bit prudish 
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overseas; in the arms of the easy 
frauleins they envisaged super Amer- 
ican Dream Girls, and put them on 
pedestals. 

An Army engineer recently wrote 
home to his brother, “These easy-lov- 
ing German dames are pleasant for a 
night, if you can forget that they're 
Nazis. But I like to remember that 
American women are more choosey ; 


kissing a New York Girl is often a 


real triumph.” 

And so it happens that in the midst 
of a generation whose elders bleat 
about immorality, there is at least a 
core of men who have reacted hard 
to life abroad and yearn for “‘respecta- 
bility.” An ex-sailor, now with the 
U. S. Employment service, told a 4F, 
“I'm kind of surprised at it myself, 
and I suppose it will wear off, but 
right now I don’t want any part of 
these too-eager dames. As far as I'm 
concerned, they're wasting their time. 
A woman ought to have something 
on her mind except loving. A girl 
who acts like a fraulein may be look- 
ing for love, but she'll get the fraulein 
treatment at best.” 

Be Where The Men Are, it ap- 
pears, does not mean pushing into 
the nearest or biggest available circle 
of males. 

So take your time, sister. As long 
as you are looking for someone to 
spend the rest of your days with, you 
might as well be choesey. Don’t cast 
speculative eyes over lads at the 
Young Republican Club unless you'll 
be able to get along with them over 
a controversial beer; don’t seek out 
your prey at the ball-park unless 
you're prepared to spend your married 
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life in the bleachers. She who fol- 
lows up her own interests and con- 
centrates on the men she meets along 
the way is playing it smart and play- 
ing for keeps, for most divorcees 
will glumly testify that they didn’t 
make beautiful music with their 
spouses because they lacked common 
interests, 

Therefore, as you put on your best 
perfume and your man-hunting (the 
ones with spiked soles) shoes, it be- 
hooves you to examine your particular 
tastes. Do you get a kick out of 
jive or glee clubs, amateur theatricals 
or sunrise hikes? No matter how 
unusual, you'll find that there is a 
club for it in a big city—there are 
even co-ed knitting clubs! 

But if you are forced to give your- 
self the answer spoken by one shame- 
faced belle, ‘I guess I never was in- 
terested in much except finding me a 
man,” look no further for the cause 
of your manlessness. Glamour's vital, 
but it’s not quite enough any more. 
You've got to have something to talk 
about with the men sometime, don’t 
you? 

Oddly enough, men have laid down 
the rules for man-hunting. Precept 
One would seem to be Travel Light. 


‘Go wherever you're going without a 


gang of female hangers-on, for as one 
supposed woman-hater confessed, 
“I’m not afraid of women, but noth- 
ing makes me want to get far, far 
away more than a gang of giggling 
girls. On the other hand, if I see a 
lot of fellows around some dame, I 
get curious, and sometimes even find 
myself ringing her door-bell the next 
day; I just want to know what she 
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Where to 
find him 


The country. If 
Sz your tastes are rural 
and your salary permits an exodus 


from the city, you're in luck, for there 
is no man-shortage in the sticks. 


Union meetings. If 
you're all wrapped up 
in your job, or if you could be under 
different conditions, join your union 
and take in a few meetings. 


The YMCA. They 


——_———have co-ed pool nights, 
frequent dances, mixed hobby classes, 
forums and hikes. YMCA boys aren't 
stiff-necked, as some think they are. 


/ 


Political meetings. 
You'll meet Political 
Action Committee males while giving 
your congressman hell. If you're 
smart, you'll make both pay off. 


Church. Young 
eople’s Meetings 
tend lately to be enjoyably secular, 
with more emphasis on recreation and 
community action than on hymns. 
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NAACP youth 


meetings. These are 
usually crowded with vigorous and 
intelligent guys intent upon punctur- 
ing Jim Crow. Age ceilings vary. 


Urban League 
meetings. These try 
to open up industry and beautify 
homes, attract many men, who usu- 
ally are substantial citizens. 


\ Art centers. Most 

Chave classes to develop 
your talents or to teach appreciation ; 
these often end up in informal coffee- 
or beer sessions. 


City colleges. These 
5 schools give inexpen- 
sive courses in myriad subjects. Write 
to the education service of your favor- 
ite city newspaper for night-schools. 


ss 
Veterans hospitals. 
MW Learning to see with 


their fingers and to navigate without 
legs, vets are unsure of themselves, 
yet anxious to meet girls again. 
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has on the ball.” 

A wise woman would add a warn- 
ing against being seen with the same 
man time and time again unless you’ re 
quite willing that other men consider 
you his private property. It’s a smart 
gal who makes sure that there is va- 
riety in her date-book until she finds 
a guy with whom monogamy wouldn't 
be monotony. 

But before reaching that man-be- 
sieged state in which you can pick and 


choose, you've got to meet some men. 


And those whom centuries of the 
double standard tradition has turned 
into Lovely Leeches might as well 
resign themselves to Precept Two: 
going where the men are means Pay 
Your Own Way, into bowling alleys, 
dance halls, night schools or wher- 
ever else you've decided to look. 

And while you're absorbing hard, 
cold facts you’d do well to consider 
that the age of the Helpless Flower 
is long gone. The nervous titter, the 
admiring gasp and the twisted hanky 
will get you nowhere in your chosen 
haunt. Never make it most obvious 
that you are just looking for a man, 
for once you're identified as a man- 
eating female, you're cooked. A 
clever actress disguises her amorous 
interest. 

In all instances, and especially with 
vets, go gently; don’t pretend to be 
fond of a lad if actually you are just 


angling for an introduction to a hand- 
some buddy. 

Remember that there are still a few 
shy men in the world, and don’t be 
afraid to smile or speak first. You can 
impress him with your ladylike quali- 
ties when you get to know him better. 

Don’t be such an eager beaver that 
you fill all your evenings with earnest 
organizations; save some time for re- 
laxation by yourself. If you turn into 
a frantic ‘joiner’ it will show on your 
face; take it easy, and build yourself 
a full life and a fairly-full (we prom- 
ise no miracles in 1946) date-book 
at the same time. And, above all, 
don’t get to feeling sorry for yourself 
in the interim. Be glad you're not a 
female octopus; she outnumbers the 
males three to one! Hence so many 
arms. 

After a self-imposed third degree 
on what do I want to learn, what do 
I know how to do, and what kind of 
tastes do I want my guy to possess, 
get out phone-book and writing-paper 
and start investigating. 

Even the female-laden big cities 
have one advantage; nine of the ten 
happy hunting grounds mentioned on 
Page 33 are within reach of a nickel 
phone-call. The lonely ladies of to- 
day are in reality just too busy feeling 
sorry for themselves or too lazy to 
walk over to the phone. 
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Most played record on juke boxes in ten Negro communities 


E 
Words and Music by Recorded by Louis Jordan 


Vaughn Horton, Denver Darling, on Decca Record 23610 
Milton Gabler 


(1) 
I'm headin’ for the station with a pack on my back, 
I'm tired of transportation in the back of a hack, 
I love to hear the rhythm of the clickety clack, 
And hear the lonesome whistle, see the smoke from the stack, 
And pal around with democratic fellows named ‘Mac’, 
So, take me right back to the track, Jack! 

(2) 
You wake up in the mornin’ feelin’ sharp as a tack, 
You open up the sack and then you gobble a snack, 
Then smoke a cigarette you didn’t get in a pack, 
While takin’ off your shoes so you can empty the slack, 
There’s nothing you can do about the dough that you lack, 
But beat it right back to the track, Jack! 


You reach your destination but alas and alack, 

You need some compensation to get back in the black, 
You take a mornin’ paper from the top of the stack, 
And read the situations from the front to the back, 

But the only job that’s open needs a man with a knack, 
So, you puts it right back in the rack, Jack! 


I'm gonna settle down beside the railroad track, 
And live the life o’ Riley in a beaten down shack, 
So when I hear a whistle I can peep thru the crack, 
And watch the train a-rollin’ when it’s ball-in-the jack, 
For I just love the rhythm of the clickety clack, 
So take me right back to the track, Jack! 
(Chorus) 
Choo-Choo—Choo-Choo Ch’Boogie, 
Wo0-Woo0—Boogie Woogie, 
Choo-Choo—Choo-Choo Ch’ Boogie, 
Take me right back to the track, Jack! 
Take me right back to the track, Jack! 


Permission of RYTVOC, Inc., Copyright Owners 
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A NEGRO GIRL working in a big factory was sent down to the plant clinic 
for an examination. She balked, however, when the doctor started to have 
her chest X-rayed to see if she had tuberculosis. 
“Suppose,” she exclaimed, “the X-ray.shows.I have TB! It would ruin my 
whole future.” 


Ken Collins 
* * 


A N ANXIOUS HUSBAND was waiting outside a hospital ward where his 
wife had just been taken following an auto accident. The doctor finally 
emerged and told him: “I don’t like the way your wife looks.” 
“Well, doctor,” said the husband, “to be perfectly honest with you, I don’t care 
much for her looks either, but she sure takes good care of me and the kids.” 


Robert Gates 
& 


A WORRIED FATHER hurried to his teen-age son’s hospital bedside. The 
lad had a broken leg and myriad cuts and bruises. 

“What happened, son?’ queried the father solicitously. ‘Have a wreck com- 
ing home from your girl’s house?” 

“No,” the boy groaned. 

“Well,” persisted the father, “how did it happen?” 

“We were jitterbugging,”’ the boy explained, “when her old man came in. 
He's deaf, couldn’t hear the music and threw me out the window.” 


Ken Norton, Pageant 


RUMAN K. GIBSON, former Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War, delights 
in recalling the time he visited a blood donor station during the war. A 
girl working at the center rushed out of a room where she had just siphoned 
a pint of blood from a donor, and saw a lieutenant she knew, who was first in 
the waiting line. 
As she hurried about her job, she called across the crowded waiting room: 
“Just jump into bed, lieutenant. I'll be with you in a moment.” 


Bill Lane 


A LOCAL “big shot’’ businessman was seated in the lobby of Detroit’s Edythe 
K. Thomas Hospital when Dr. Alf Thomas, Jr., chanced to stride across 
the room. Bustling up to the doctor, the businessman asked importantly, “Are 
you the head doctor here?” 
“No, my father is the head doctor,” replied the physician soberly. “I'm the 
belly doctor.” 
Bill Lane 
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Side Show 


STEP RIGHT UP, folks! Right this way for the 
biggest little show on earth, the most fun you've 
had in months! Solve the riotous riddles, theb rain- 
busting word games. This is the lively, delightful, 
exciting, merry NEGRO DIGEST Side Show. 
Yesirree . .. Step this way! 


i EACH of the pictures below, there is a concealed color. By accurately de- 
scribing the object, you should get a word with a color in it. For instance, the 
second is obviously a REDcap. Now you’re on your own. Answers on Page 40. 


1. 


Fact Or Fiction 


W HICH OF THESE famed characters was based on a real person? 
See if you can distinguish between which are fact and actually 
existed and those who are purely legendary or mere literary crea- 
tions. Ten or more correct gives yon a good score. Answers on Page 40. 


1. STACKALEE 5. UNCLE TOM 10. ANNA LUCASTA 
2. JOHN BROWN 6. JOSHUA 11. BLACK BOY 

3. FRANKIE AND JOHNNIE 7. THE EMPEROR JONES 12. JOHN HENRY 

4. UNCLE REMUS | 8. PAUL CUFFEE 13. PORGY AND BESS 


9. OTHELLO 14. LITTLE DAVID 
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10. 
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Headlines And History 


A= YOU UP on your Negro 
history? Can you recognize a 
headline of yesterday and translate 
the version in which it appeared in 
the history books? Here isa series 


of headlines out of the past—some be- _ 


fore newspapers were a going busi- 
ness. Did they really happen and if 
so when, where and how? Take each 
headline in turn and see if you can 
tab the event as it finally was recorded 
in the history books. Ten right out 
of ten send you to the head of the 
class. Seven is fair while less than five 
gets you an award of a duncecap. 
For answers see Page 40. 


“I NEGRO SHIP CAPTAIN 
SIGHTS NEW CONTINENT 


Reach Land after Long Voyage to West 


=! LYNCH CONGRESSMAN 
FROM MISSISSIPPI 


Whites Appalled, Negroes Jubilant 


EMPEROR LAUDS 
BLACK POET 


Writer Boasts an Abyssinian Ancestor 


ANGLOPHOBE SLAIN 
ON BOSTON CORNER 


John Adams Praises Negro’s ‘Noble Daring’ 


5) NEGRO FIRST ACROSS 
WHITE WASTES 


Intrepid Explorer Reaches ‘End Of World’ 


NEGROES INVADE 
CANADA: LAND UNDER 
COVER OF NIGHT 


U. S. HEAVY CHAMP 
KAYOED BY BRITON FOR 
WORLD TITLE 


VOTE TO KEEP 
SLAVERY IN PHILLY 


Southern Bloc Tables Move for Freedom 


NAPOLEON ARMY 
DEFEATED BY NEGRO 


Emperor Suffers Terrific Casualties 


BLACK TROOPS 
SAVE ROOSEVELT: 
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SideShow 


Loose Letters 


BY, CHANGING one letter at a time only and 
forming a new word in each line, can 
you transform the word black to white in nine 
moves using the blank spaces between the 
two words? It’s a toughie. See answers on page 40. 


Turkey Day Jive 


Wwiicsu of these gifts would you prefer to be thankful for on Turkey Day? 
Your jivester’s rating is Al if you can knock off 12 out of 15 even with 
the hints in the opposite column. Answers on Page 40. 


1. BAGPIPE To shove around the cottage floor 
2. BISCUIT Sleep on this one 

3. BLOWER Jaunty in the breast pocket 

4. BROWN ABE For a stick of bubble gum 

5. CATTLE TRAIN Rates a liveried chauffeur 

6. CHIMNEY Height of male sartorial elegance 
7. CHOKER Only $35, handpainted 

8. DEAD PRESIDENT Trade-in-value: 100 brown Abes 
9, DRIED BARKERS How to determine, rabbit or ermine? 
10. DESK PIANO For pounding out kites 

11. MOO-JUICE Sissy stuff, frantic with vitamins 
12, NOISOLA Requires needles, no nickles 

13, PILE OF BRICKS Most vets’ dream 

14. ROCK CANDY The best woman wins one 

15. TIMBER The barfly’s favorite chaw 


Study In Black 


Bs IS A KEY word in each of the following names or phrases. Can you 
tell where, or what, or to whom each combination refers? Answers next page. 


1, Black Republic 5. Black Widow 9. Black Hand 13. Black Boy 

2. Black Jack 6. Black Forest 10. Black Beauty 14. Blackwater State 
3. Black Maria 7. Black Monk 11. Black Diamonds 15. Black Bottom 

4. Black Sea 8. Black Death ’ 12. Black Tulip 16. Black Hole 
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SideShow answers 


Puzzle Pix 


1. Bluenose; 2. Redcap; 3. Golden state; 4. Gold brick; 5. Black widow; 6. Brown- 
shirt; 7. Greenback; 8. Yellow journalism; 9. Redcoat; 10. Gray beard. 


Fact Or Fiction 


1. Fiction; 2. Fact; 3. Fact; 4. Fiction; 5. Fact; 6. Fact; 7. Fiction; 8. Fact; 9 
Fiction; 10. Fiction; 11. Fact; 12. Fact; +13. Fiction; 14. Fact. 


Headlines And History 


(1) Alonzo Pietro, a Negro, captained the Nina which sailed under Columbus on the 
first voyage to America. 

(2) John R. Lynch, a Louisiana-born Negro, was elected to Congress from Mississippi 
after the Civil War. : 

(3) Russian Emperor Nicholas called part-Negro poet Alexander Pushkin “the most 
intelligent man in Russia.” 

(4) Crispus Attucks shed the first blood during the American Revolution in March, 
1770, during the Boston Massacre. 

(5) Matthew Henson reached the North Pole with Admiral Peary on April 7, 1909. 

(6) Slaves from South enter Canada via the Underground Railroad prior to the Civil 
War. 

(7) Tom Molyneaux, American heavyweight champ, was knocked out by British Tom 
Cribb on December 10, 1810. 

(8) The Constitutional Convention of 1787 tomned down Thomas Jefferson's proposal 
to free all the slaves. 

(9) Toussaint L’Ouverture defeated Napoleon’s army attempting to retake Haiti from 
the freed slaves. 

(10) Negro soldiers saved the hard-pressed cavalry regiments of Theodore Roosevelt 
at San Juan Hill. 


Turkey Day Jive | Loose Letters | Study In Black 
1. VACUUM CLEANER | 1. Haiti 
2. PILLOW | 8 L A c K 2. General John J. Pershing 
3. HANDKERCHIEF 3. Vehicle to transport prisoners 
4. PENNY 4. Sea between Europe and Asia 

le istrict in Germany 
§|H|A;|R|K 7. A Benedictine monk 
7. TIE | 8. A plague 
8. PAPER MONEY S H A R E 9. An Italian criminal society 
9. FURS ' 10. A book about a horse 
10. TYPEWRITER | Ss H A L E ll. Coal 
11. MILK | WIiH/ AILIE 12. A novel by Alexander Dumas 
12. VICTROLA | 13. Richard Wright's autobiography 
13. HOUSE 14. Nebraska 
14. DIAMOND | 15. A dance step 
15. TOOTHPICKS W H | T E 16. Calcutta prison 
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FIRST PRIZE 


SECOND PRIZE 


$25Q-00 


THIRD PRIZE 


$10Q.00 


10 Prizes of $10.00 
10 Prizes of $ 5.00 
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Famous Negroes 
PUZZLE CONTEST 


Here is a contest of skill in which 
you can win one of the attractive 
cash prizes that total $1,000.00. Each 
month four puzzles similar to those 
on Page 43 will be published in 
NEGRO DIGEST. Solve these puzzles 
and send in your solutions as prompt- 
ly as possible on the Official Entry 
Blank. Twelve series of four puzzles 
will be printed. When you have sent 
in the answers, you are eligible for 
the big $500.00 cash first prize. 


NO ENTRY FEE REQUIRED 


Eligibility to this contest is open to 
all except employes of NEGRO DIGEST 
and no entry fee will be asked at any 
time. Entries will be judged on the 
basis of accuracy. Read the contest 
rules on Page 44 and then try to solve 
the first four puzzles. 
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HOW IT WO RK. @ HERE IS A SAMPLE PUZZLE 

© TO EXPLAIN THE IDEA 
The first object is obviously a BOOK. The plus sign means that the letters 
ER are added to the BOOK which gives you BOOKER. The small auto that 
follows is a MODEL T which added to BOOKER makes BOOKER T. Following 
this is a woman WASHING which when added to the symbol for a TON 
makes WASHINGTON. All totaled, it adds up to BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


as the solution to the puzzle. Now try the puzzles on the opposite page which 
are just as easy. 


BOOK + ER + “T” + WASHING + TON= 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Enter This Contest Today>> 
Start With The First 4 Official Puzzles 


The four puzzles on the opposite the answers on the entry blank on 
page are Series No. 1 in NEGRO Page 44. Then mail your solutions as 
DIGEST’s “Famous Negroes” Puzzle quickly as possible to get in ahead 
Contest. Solve these puzzles and put of the deadline. 
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Sample Puzzle 
Si 
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Puzzle No. 1 
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Puzzle No. 2 
Puzzle No. 3 
Puzzle No. 4 | 
Ly 
OM 

(] \ \ / uf 
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. A group of 36 puzzles will be published in 


“Famous Negroes” 
PUZZLE CONTEST 


OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES 


Everybody is eligible except employes or 4. In judging winners, neatness does not count 
relatives of employes of NEGRO DIGEST. but correct spelling of names is important. 
— This is a contest of skill and the decision of 
the contest editor shall be conclusive and 
NEGRO DIGEST, four each month. Solutions final. In case of ties, then the prizes will be 
will be the name of famous Negroes awarded to the contestant who most accu- 
rately answers a second group of puzzies 
, and writes the best letter telling why one 
Answers to each series of four puzzles to- of the names which answers a puzzle is the 
gether with entry coupon must be sub- greatest Negro in America. 
mitted no later than two months after date 
of publication of the series. For instance, 5. Prizes shall consist of a total of $1,000.00, 
divided as follows: Ist prize, $500.00; 
2nd prize, $250.00; 3rd prize, $100.00; 
10 prizes of $10.00 and 10 prizes of $5.00. 


the deadline for answers to the four in this 
November issve is January 1 1947. Name 
and address of contestant, plus answers, 
must be submitted on official entry form. 6. All solutions should be sent to Contest 
Final closing date for the complete set of Editor, NEGRO DIGEST, 5125 South Calu- 
36 puzzles is December 1, 1947. met Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


Tear Out and Mail Today ; 


Cut Along Dotted Line 
OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 


Following are my solutions to Puzzies 1-4 in your Puzzle Contest: 


Solutions to Series 1 must be post- 
marked no later than January 1, 1947 SERIES No. 1 
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Russian writer finds racism afflicts average American 


By Ilya Ehrenburg 


| 


| 
| 
| 


America’s Most Shameful Sickness 


HE DISEASE of racism is so 

widespread in America that it 

has deeply entered the brain of 
the average American. 

In America I found racists uphold- 
ing the idea of the superiority of the 
American race over other peoples. 
One is compelled to ask: What did 
American soldiers die for in Nor- 
mandy and on the Rhine? 

In the South I did not meet per- 
sonally one white person not infected 
with racism. 

In New Orleans I met an architect. 
He was one of the most educated 
persons in the city. I wanted to go 
with him to a cafe, but he declined. 
Later a friend explained to me that 
this was a colored-skinned Negro and, 
consequently, did not have the right 
to enter the cafe. 

The Southerners tried to convince 
me that Negroes should not be given 
their rights “because nigras are not 
cultured,” But I personally met many 
educated Negroes in the South—sci- 
entists, writers, doctors, teachers, 
lawyers. Against the background of 
the South, where there are many 
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whites (with different kinds of diplo- 
mas) who are really uncivilized, 
these Negro intellectuals were an un- 
expected bright spot. 

But it must be noted that the slave- 
owners, hypocritically talking about 
the cultural backwardness of the Ne- 
groes, do everything possible not to 
give colored people access to knowl- 
edge. 

Senator Theodore Bilbo is the 
leader of the slaveowners, a red- 
haired, red-nosed demagogue enter- 
taining his hearers with unending 
anecdotes and wild appeals to “‘re- 
press the blacks.” At home, Bilbo 
drinks whiskey; but in public he 
drinks milk. Bilbo once proposed 
sending all American Negroes to Li- 
beria. It would look nice to see 
slaveowners without slaves! 

At Fisk University I met students 
who will soon become doctors, teach- 
ers and lawyers, but they can heal 


ILYA EHRENBURG is the world- 
famed Soviet newspaperman and author 
who recently visited America with two 
other Russian writers under the auspices 
of the State Department. 
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A Russian Views Race In America 


I found no hostility or enmity toward the Soviet Union anywhere among the 
Negro people. 

‘ 

In Mississippi I visited the home of a planter who had refrigerators, a washing 
machine, excellent radio and wonderful ventilators. The planter calmly began 
explaining to me that people with black skins were not human. Neither the radio 
nor the ventilating system had any effect on the mind of this slaveowner. 

I remember how the American newspapers were aroused to indignation at the 
fact that, in the elections of Yugoslavia, people who had compromised them- 
selves by collaboration with the occupants were deprived of their right to vote. 
I have been in the state of Mississfppi, where half of the population were de- 
prived of their right to vote. 

What is better: to deprive of the right to vote a man who has a black con- 
science or one who has a black complexion ? 


* 


Everywhere exists societies for defense rights of Negroes but yearly guiltless 
Negroes are sentenced to the electric chair. Nevertheless, yearly the best people 
in America protest against racial barbarism. 


Quotations from press interviews with Ilya Ehrenburg 


only Negroes and teach only Negro 
children. Colored professors and 
students are not admitted to the pub- 
lic library. Professor Brady, who is 
highly respected by all chemists, told 
me that he had not the right to work 
in the laboratory of the state univer- 
sity. 

The written and unwritten laws in 
the South are a glaring contradiction. 
A white man may rape a colored girl 
and go unpunished. But if a Negro 
has relations with a white woman, he 
is charged with rape and sentenced to 
the electric chair. Justice in the South 
looks mighty like Judge Lynch. 

However, as a result of the recent 
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war against fascist aggression, the 
South, I believe, is facing a crucial 
point in history. Many Negroes have 
been in Europe; they fought for 
America against racist Germany and 
have returned home with still more 
bitterness. The South is on the eve 
of decisive events: either the slave- 
owners must retreat, or the Negroes— 
yesterdays frontliners—will begin a 
struggle for equality. 

I believe in a great future for 
America, and I am convinced that the 
American people will soon cure them- 
selves of their most cruel and most 
shameful sickness. 
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‘HAT ARE the five greatest 
books of all time on race rela- 
tions? 

What basic works of fiction and 
non-fiction should a Negro or white 
read to get a down-to-earth under- 
standing of the race question in 
America? 

To get an answer to the problem 
of many youths as well as adults 
groping for an answer to the plight of 
the Negro, NeGro Dicest asked a 
cross-section of 19 experts in the field 
to choose the books which they be- 
lieved would best give both Negroes 
and whites a complete, well-rounded 
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GREATEST BOOK 
RACE RELATIONS 


AN AMERICAN DILEMMA 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK 
UP FROM SLAVERY 
BLACK METROPOLIS 


picture of American race relations. 
Above are their choices in order of 
preference. 

Polled were foremost educators, 
book critics, authors and race rela- 
tions specialists. Their selections rep- 
resent a cross-section of outstanding 
opinion although many of the jury 
firmly disagree with the final choices. 
A list of 28 top-ranking books of the 
Negro and race were submitted to 
each with an opportunity provided to 
select books not on the list. 

Out of the 19 who replied, 15 
chose Gunnar Myrdal’s monumental 
study, An American Dilemma, writ- 
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ten under the auspices of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation by the Swedish 
social scientist after several years of 
study in this country. The next most 
popular selection was the The Auto- 
biography of Frederick Douglass 
which was picked by 9 out of the 19. 
W. E. B. DuBois’ The Souls Of Black 
Folk got 8 votes, Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Up From Slavery and Black 
Metropolis by St. Clair Drake .and 


Horace Cayton tied with 6 votes each. ° 


Closely following came Richard 
Wright's two books, Native Son and 
Black Boy which got 5 votes each. 
Five votes were also cast for Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Other votes were divided among 27 
books (see chart on Pages 50 and 
51). 

One new book published just two 
months ago, a collection of poems by 
Owen Dodson, Powerful Long Lad- 
der, was one of the choices of book 
critic John T. Frederick. 

Three of the experts, Horace Cay- 
ton, Edwin R. Embree and Howard 
Fast, chose their own works, Black 
Metropolis, Brown Americans, and 
Freedom Road. Langston Hughes 
said: ‘Other than mine, I like these 
best. Of course, I had the pleasure 
of writing mine as well as reading 
them.” 

Other comments were: 

George S. Schuyler: ‘My selec- 
tions contain the least propaganda and 
the most balanced and unbiased judg- 
ments.” 

Arthur P. Davis: ‘A ‘great race 
relations book,’ it seems to me, should 
have wide popularity and sensational 
appeal. It cannot be classed as great 
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unless it touches the whole public— 
not just the intelligent portion. It 
must be highly dramatic in order to 
drive home through the thick skin of 
American prejudice any important 
message. 

Howard Fast: “It may be immod- 
est of me to include my own book, but 
on the basis of what I know it to have 
accomplished, I feel that an objective 
viewpoint should overcome the re- 
quirements of modesty. I might say 
that I don’t think your list represents 
by any means a compodium of the 
best in the field. Do you remember 
Erskine Caldwell’s story, Candyman 
Beechum? Certainly that along with 
half a dozen other stories by Caldwell 
should be in the list.” 

Bucklin Moon: “A Passage To 
India, which although about India, is 
one of the best portrayals of Negro- 
white relationships in this country 
that was ever produced. It is so much 
deeper than anything we have pro- 
duced here, so much wider in scope. 
It is a great book. I think Black 
Metropolis is the best book on the 
American Negro yet written.” 

Lewis Gannett: “I chose as my 
fifth book James Weldon Johnson's 
Along This Way because such a list 
should include a Negro success story. 
To understand race relations, you 
must understand not only what usu- 
ally happens here but what one col- 
ored man, with faith, luck and genius, 
could accomplish.” 

Edwin R. Embree: “An American 
Dilemma and Brown Americans give 
the entire story. The writings of Du- 
Bois and Richard Wright give the 
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literature, supplemented by a remark- 
able anthology, Negro Caravan. It 
may sound egotistical to list my book, 
Brown Americans, but truth is truth.” 

Earl Conrad: “The Autobiography 
of Frederick Douglass remains a pow- 


erful beacon light on slavery, the 19th 
Century and the Civil War. It is a 
work of genius. I use the term 
‘genius’ reservedly and in humility 
for genius is the possession of the 
emancipator only.” 


These Experts Picked 5 Greatest Books 


Arna Bontemps, author of God Sends Sunday, Black Thunder and 
They Seek A City, at present librarian at Fisk University. 

Henrietta Buckmaster, author of Deep River and Let My People Go. 
Horace Cayton, co-author of Black Metropolis and director of the 
Parkway Community Center in Chicago. 

Earl Conrad, author of the biography, Harriet Tubman, former PM 
reporter and now head of the Chicago Defender New York Bureau. 
Arthur P. Davis, one of the editors of Negro Caravan, English pro- 
fessor at Howard University and a columnist for the Norfolk Journal & 
Guide. 

Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and 
author of Brown Americans and Thirteen Against The Odds. 

Howard Fast, noted novelist whose works include Freedom Road, The 
American, Citizen Tom Paine and The Unvanquished. 

John T. Frederick, noted book critic for the Chicago Sun. 

Lewis Gannett, author and well-known book critic of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

heeter B. Granger, executive secretary of the National Urban 
eague. 

Langston Hughes, outstanding Negro poet and author of Not Without 
Laughter and The Big Sea. 

Carey MeWilliams, foremost lawyer and sociologist whose books 
include Brothers Under The Skin, Southern California Country, and Factories 
In The Field. 

Bucklin Moon, editor at Doubleday & Co., and author of The Darker 
Brother. 

Sterling North, syndicated book columnist of the New York Post. 

L. D. Reddiek, curator of the Schomburg Collection of the New York 
Public Library. 

J. Saunders Redding, 
No Day Of Triumpn. 

Ira De A. Reid, sociology department head at Atlanta University re- 
cently named visiting professor at New York University. 

George S. Sehuyler, columnist for the Pittsburgh Courier and author 
of Black No More. 


Oswald Garrison Villard, former editor of the New York Post 
and The Nation. 


nglish professor at Hampton and author of 
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By Henry Garrick 


ALK to ’em, blow on ’em, snap 

your fingers all you like—but 

when those capering cubes roll 
out of your hand, 14 out of 18 times 
you'll lose on the first throw. 

You can’t beat the dice. And even 
Bernard de Marigny, wealthy Creole 
sportsman who imported the French 
game of craps from London to New 
Orleans at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, learned it the hard 
way and wound up a pauper. 

Although the house percentage on 
dice runs lower than on other games, 
the house can afford it because the 
action is faster, the turnover more 
frequent. In games where the har- 
vest comes in less often, the percen- 
tages are higher. 

There is the story of a gambler who 
had hit a terrific losing streak. “‘I’ve 
got the worst luck in the world,” he 
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Statistics and ‘the house’ work 
together and never give a 
crapshooter an even break 


beat the dice 


complained to the dealer. ‘When | 
roll the dice I never make a pass.” 

“If that’s true,” the dealer replied 
impassively, ‘you ought to be a mil- 
lionaire. All you have to do is bet 
against yourself.” 

Exact odds against a dice-thrower 
are known to few players and most 
professional gamblers do not know 
that mathematicians have figured the 
percentages as 2.04 in favor of the 
house. 

To roll a seven on the first throw, 
the chances are that five out of six 
times you won't make it. Toughest 
point, 11, will come up only once 
every 18 tries. 

Yet, movie actor George Raft is re- 
ported to have made 13 passes in a 
row in a dice game recently. Experts 
agree that he couldn’t have been 
cheating because no bust-out man 
would dare draw suspicion to himself 
by making more than three or four 
passes at a time. 

Widespread belief among non- 
gamblers is that all Negroes are ha- 
bitual crapshooters. This stereotype 
persists in American literature and on 
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the screen, despite the fact that the 
game was brought to the U. S. by a 
white man. White GIs from Ger- 
many to Japan have dropped fabulous 
sums playing “African dominoes” in 
barracks and aboard troop ships. 

The greatest bust-out artist of all 
time was a white man, Con Baker. 
Baker rolled up a fortune of $3,000,- 
000 but died penniless at the age of 

Craps is a simplified version of 
the old French game of hazard. It 
was picked up in London by a Creole 
playboy named Bernard Xavier Phil- 
lipe de Marigny de Mandeville. Born 
in New Orleans in 1758, Marigny 
was orphaned at 16. The headstrong 
youth drove his guardian frantic with 
his wild escapades. Finally the poor 
man shipped him off to England. 

Marigny, who used to light his 
cigars with $10 bills, spent most of 
his time in famous London gambling 
houses where the novel dice game 
from France was a current fad. Re- 
turning to America, he taught the 
new game to his idle-rich friends. It 
caught on like wildfire. 

The money-grubbing Yankees who 
had begun to invade New Orleans 
were despised by the pleasure-loving 
Creoles. The feeling was mutual, for 
the hard-headed Americans had little 
respect for the leisurely Creoles and 
labeled them “Johnny Crapauds,”” a 
term the British had pinned on the 
French because of their supposed 
fondness for frogs as an article of 
diet. 

The dice game the Yankees 
watched the Creoles play and soon 
learned themselves became known as 
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“Johnny Crapaud’s” game. As the 
fever spread it was shortened to 
“crapaud’s” and later to ‘‘craps.” 

But the dice game Marigny had 
fostered in America eventually cost 
him his fortune. After one particu- 
larly heavy losing streak, the Creole 
dandy was forced to sell all the land 
on both sides of a newly opened 
street. With tongue in cheek, Ma- 
rigny named the thoroughfare rue de 
Craps. 

Craps Street, which appears on old 
maps of New Orleans, was renamed 
Burgundy Street 50 years later because 
of the protests of parishioners of a 
church which was built in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Marigny’s estate, which at one time 
included 150 slaves, dwindled down 
to a tiny cottage, where he was at- 
tended by a loyal old Negro woman. 
At the age of 83, America’s first 
crapshooter tripped in his own door- 
step and was killed. 

A gambling playboy of more recent 
vintage was the scion of a multimil- 
lionaire Chicago family. Several years 
ago this young man left his $15,000 
Rolls Royce in a parking lot to join a 
big crap game in a nearby hotel. He 
had dropped $100,000 when the game 
broke up because several of the play- 
ers had to leave for Florida. The 
young gambler was so anxious to re- 
gain his losses that he boarded their 
private plane with them and made 
the trip South to continue playing. 

It is this “human nature’ per- 
centage, which keeps the sucker lay- 
ing it on the line to “get even’ for 
his losses, that stacks the odds in 
favor of the professional gambler. 
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The pro can count on human nature 
to pull a winner back into the game 
until he does lose. 

Even the pro gambler learns sooner 
or later that you can’t beat the dice. 
Most colorful of the Negro old-timers 
was “Yellow” Reynolds who ran up 
a huge bankroll. Reynolds used to 
parade down State Street in Chicago 
with his pet bulldog on a leash. Both 
were the talk of the town, for the dog 
had in one tooth a diamond matching 
that in his master’s incisor. When 
“Yellow” Reynolds died, his friends 
had to take up a collection for his 
burial. 

Many Negro gamblers in the old 
days were businessmen and much of 
their clientele was white. Henry 
Teenan Jones operated a place on 
Lake Street in Chicago. One night 


the police staged a raid on the dice 


game and arrested Jones and his cus- 
tomers. Jones bailed them out, then 
contacted the arresting officers. In 
court the next day the bondsman was 
amazed to find that instead of the 
white men he had bailed out the night 
before, an equal number of Negroes 
rounded up by Jones faced the judge. 

Before he could protest, Jones gave 
him the high sign. ‘One dellar and 
costs,” said the judge. Jones promptly 
paid the fines. His ruse had saved 
his customers the stiff fines which 
would have resulted if the judge had 
known that white players had been 
caught in a Negro gaming house. 

In recent years, crapshooting has 
been lifted from the social gutter and 
introduced into the scientific labora- 
tory. Research psychologists have 
been testing the theory that man can 
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control the fall of dice by will power. 
Inspiration for putting crapshooting 
under the microscope is crack Psychol- 
ogist Joseph Banks Rhine’s psycho- 
kinesis (‘‘mind over matter’) theory. 

British investigators have already 
uncovered convincing evidence sup- 
porting dice control and last August 
the American Society for Psychical 
Research joined the game. At Co- 


_lumbia University 54 students were 


corraled, given four dice, told to try 
for every number (from one to six) 
in turn, 

About 15 of the 54 operators, 
“gifted with PK,” rolled up better 
scores than their colleagues. Re- 
searchers also found that after the 
first few rolls, hits became more and 
more scattered. But to date, dice 
control on a large scale is still in the 
experimental stage, is of little benefit 
to amateurs, who rely on luck, or pro- 
fessionals, who bank on skill. 

Today there are close to 28 billion 
dollars on the loose in the U. S. This 
vast sum does not show up in war 
bonds, stocks or saving accounts. The 
odds are that much of these floating 
dollars will change hands across gam- 
bling tables. If any of this money is 
burning a hole in your pocket and you 
have the urge to gamble, remember— 
you can’t beat the dice. 

Old Bernard Marigny couldn’t do 
it and he was the granddaddy of all 
crapshooters. 
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Many were the valiant Dixie liberals who battled slavery in its strongest citadel 


WO or three years ago I was 

driving through northern Geor- 

gia. It was a world of back 
country and poor villages and moun- 
tain crossroad stores where cheese cut 
from a slab and crackers from a bar- 
rel kept me going till “eateries” of 
some sort manifested themselves out 
of the January cold. 

I travelled with a purpose, seem- 
ingly haphazard requests for hospi- 
tality of a mountain cabin or a frame 
house in a village were designed to 
lead to conversations with historical 
purpose. Sometimes the specific pur- 
poses were fulfilled, sometimes I was 
provided merely with a nice rocker in 
front of the fire and a glass of milk. 
When successful, I confirmed one 
more fiber in the thin strong thread 
of liberalism within the old South. 
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By Henrietta Buckmaster 


the SOUTH 


One evening which was especially 
successful, an old notebook was put 
into my hands. It was the diary of 
a man who had been born well over 
a century ago in a cotton county near 
Atlanta. It was an extraordinary doc- 
ument, the deep convictions of a man 
who had made himself wealthy by 
stern principles, who could have faith 
in his own courage because he had 
proved it. He hated slavery. He 
would not turn a penny tainted by 
slavery. His hatred sizzled and 
burned in the pages of his diary. The 
Civil War came. He challenged the 
right of his own South to win, on 
moral, on economic, on military 
grounds. “God will not let us. Moses 
led a people out of bondage. We 
have turned away from God.” 

His friends, he recorded, had 
warned him against his outspoken- 
ness, afraid for his safety. His con- 


HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER is the au- 
thor of Let My People Go and Deep 
River. She is a- contributing editor of 
Necro DIGEsT. 
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tempt for this was a very fine sight 
indeed. At the end of the Civil War 
a long lapse occurred between en- 
tries. The last page was dated 1872. 
It was a brief entry, but sufficient. 
He was still fighting for what he be- 
lieved in—for representative govern- 
ment in the South; he was passion- 
ately championing the full rights of 
the Negro. 

My “friend,” for I grew to know 
him very well, was not rare. 
Atlanta, but down a dirt road far 
from the highway, is a stone manor 
house set on a hill. It resembles in 
no way the country houses of wealthy 
pre-Civil War southerners. And not 
one finger’s worth of slave labor went 
into its construction. Free laborers 
were brought from England to build 
the home of a free man. 

This man, builder and owner, 
might be called merely ‘“‘eccentric’’ be- 
cause of his wealth. My other friend, 
because of 4is wealth, might be called 
merely a crank. But even so, they 
took their lives in their hands in com- 
pany with their lowlier white broth- 
ers, who suffered the tar brush, the 
lynching rope, or merely the escort to 
the borders of a town. 

When all was said and done they 
represented a small band, but they 
were still large enough to allow no 
genuine complacency within the old 
South. The old South built up mighty 
fortifications against them—it built a 
solid church, a completely dominated 
press and school system, a political 
network that spoke in Congress with 
a purportedly single voice. The only 
bewilderment of the old South came 
from the fact that, like King Canute, 
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it could not stop these waves. 

The excitement which came with 
slavery—an investment which was 
greater than the combination of the 
four largest industries of our own 
generation—caused an imperative for- 
getfulness of the golden days of the 
18th century when liberalism had 
sometimes seemed a southern preroga- 
tive. 

However, the slaveowners of the 
days of terror—the 1840s and 1850s . 
—had only to return to their own 
memories, to the famous debates in 
the General Assembly of Virginia in 
1831, to hear words which they re- 
garded now as insurrectionary. The 
debates followed the great Negro up- 
rising under Nat Turner, and in this 
frantic bid for freedom, many white 
southerners exposed their own hearts 
and minds. 

Philip Bolling had cried out in the 
Assembly, “We talk of freedom, 
while slavery exists in the land, and 
speak with horror of the tyranny of 
the Turk; but we foster an evil which 
the best interests of the community 
require shall be removed.” 

And Henry Berry had added an 
even more vivid warning: ‘Pass as 
severe laws as you will to keep these 
unfortunate creatures in ignorance. It 
is in vain unless you can extinguish 
that spark of intellect which God has 
given them. We have, as far as pos- 
sible, closed every avenue by which 
light might enter. We have only to 
extinguish the capacity to see light 
and our work will be complete. Iam 
not certain we would not do it if we 
should find out the necessary process. 
But this is impossible; and can man 
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be in the midst of freedom and not 
know what freedom is? A death 
struggle must come in which one or 
the other class is extinguished.” 

The Bollings and the Berrys sat in 
every southern legislature. Sometimes 
only one or two; often a good hand- 
ful. Year after year they came down 
from the southern mountains or from 
the valleys where slavery bred poor 
whites, to keep their challenge per- 
petually alive, a.cepting no defeat as 
permanent, fighting gamely and clev- 
erly. These men formed the wedge 
which kept the slave south open to 
the white working man, passed what 
few laws there were for his protec- 
tion, fought, for a generation, to 
bring the vote to the poor white, and 
succeeded in several states in ending 
the poll tax. 

In Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, the fight rocked back and forth 
year after year, small gains for the 
workingmen and nonslaveholders, but 
terrible and cumulative losses to the 
slaveholders. 

These men were not necessarily the 
friend of the Negro, but they served 
in that capacity by their deadly blows 
at the powerful interests which held 
them down, black and white—400,- 
000 slaveowners dominating every 
phase of life for nearly 15,000,000 
people. They fought against seces- 
sion, many went deep into the Ap- 
palachians to join the Union army. 
Jefferson Davis credited men like this 
with the defeat of the Confederacy. 
This was, of course, a simplification, 
but held within it an extraordinary 
truth. 
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For their convictions and their 
struggles sprang from the innate love 
of free action which belongs to every 
human being. These whites who took 
militant action beside the Negro 
slaves were generally the poor who 
saw only further degredation in their 
own positions and hoped, as one Vir- 
ginian named Mann wrote to a slave 
during the Turner uprising, to find 
that through opposing slavery ‘‘we 
poor whites can get work as well as 
slaves.”” Invariably the two hundred 
recorded slave uprisings within the 
South had their white supporters, and 
whites and Negroes shared the equal- 
ity of the gallows together. 

Besides all this, the Underground 
Railroad was not a northern inven- 
tion but a southern, with its starting 
point at the deepest tip of the South, 
its motive power the freedom-seeking 
Negro, the grease on its wheels, the 
white friends in shacks and isolated 
farm houses. A Philadelphia Under- 
ground Railroad conductor says sim- 
ply, “The most efficient helpers or 
agents we had were two market 
women who lived in Baltimore, one 
of whom was white, the other col- 
ored. . . . Another most efficient 
worker was a son of a slaveholder 
who lived in North Carolina.” 

They came by the hundreds, these 
people who prevented any solidity 
within the reactionary South—poor 
men like Thomas Brown or Lewis 
Paine who spent years in southern 
prisons because they saw an identity 
between their plight and that of the 
Negroes, men like John Fairfield and 
Thomas Garrett who sacrificed wealth 
and social position to transport hun- 
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dreds of fugitives out of slavery, scat- 
tered but doughty editors who saw 
their offices burned about their heads 
and felt the tar brush on their backs 
for venturing the hope that someday 
men might find a different way of 
life, slaveowners like the Alabaman 
James Birney who freed their Negroes 


and then were obliged to leave the 


South before a lynch mob. 

They kept a magnificent thread 
taut; they did not allow it to break 
in spite of the violence which rained 
on their heads. And when the Civil 
War had been fought and, for a brief 
period, the Negro sat in southern leg- 


islatures, those same white southern- 
ers sat beside him, as naturally and 
inevitably as would any man with a 
common purpose. They enacted laws 
together which provided the first so- 
cial legislation of the South, laws for 
the protection of the poor, aged, in- 
sane, laws which provided free and 
equal education. 

To all of us who have the South 
somewhere in our own blood, these 


‘men tepresent nothing dead or out of 


mind, for in the exact measure that 
they represent a past, multiplied, po- 
tent, irresistible, they represent our 
own future. 


Help Wanted .. . For The Help 


JOE SIMPSON, a Negro laborer, was putting in his first day with 
a construction gang, whose foreman was noted for getting a maximum 


amount of work out of his men. 


Simpson was helping in the task of 


moving the right-of-way, and all day long he carried heavy timbers 


and ties until at the close of the day he was completely tired out. 


Before leaving he approached the boss and said, ‘Mister, you sure 


“Yes,” he said finally, “here 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 
I thought maybe you had me down 


Gladys Greene 


you got me down on the payroll?” 
The foreman looked over the list. 
you are—Simpson—Joe Simpson. 
“Yes,”’ said Joe, “that’s right. 
as Samson.” 
66 
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Conductor Rudolph Dunbar found sudden success after an Eastern bastion of England fell 


lle Rose With The: 
Fall of Singapore 


By Ted Poston 


F SINGAPORE hadn't fallen soon 
after Pearl Harbor, Rudolph 
Dunbar, slender composer, con- 

ductor and journalist, might not have 
been the first foreigner to conduct a 
symphony orchestra in Paris after its 
liberation, and another in Berlin after 
its capture. But for Singapore, he 
might never have conducted any- 
where. 

Dunbar, an intense 39-year-old 
British Guianan with flashing, deep- 
set eyes, explained the Singapore in- 
cident recently. 

“After I graduated from the Juil- 
liard School of Music in New York 
in 1928,” he recalled in his intense, 
staccato manner, “I studied in Paris, 
Leipzig and Vienna. Although | 
lived most of the time on bread and 
tea, I studied conducting under Felix 
Weingartner and Philippe Gaubert. 
I took composition under Paul Vidal 
and clarinet with Louis Cahuzac. But 
still no one would underwrite a con- 
cert for me when I returned to Lon- 
don.” 

In 1934, he was so despondent and 
so broke—“'I couldn't even pay my 
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room rent or afford a penny bus fare” 
—that he contemplated suicide. A ° 
friend talked him out of “walking 
into the ocean,” and things looked 
up a little when the Associated Negro 
Press, hearing that he had studied 
journalism at the University of Paris, 
hired him as a correspondent for the 
Italo-Ethiopian war. 

Things were no better in 1942 
when he again applied for work as a 
symphonic conductor while the Nazis 
were systematically blitzing all of 
London’s famous concert halls. 

“They laughed at me,” he said. “I 
don’t think it was a question of color. 
I was just unknown and they pointed 
out that no one would risk their lives 
in a concert hall—let alone their 
money—to hear an unknown conduct 
an orchestra.” 

But Singapore? he was reminded 
gently. 

TED POSTON was in charge of the 
Negro affairs section of the Office of War 
Information until the agency was dis- 
solved. Prior to that he worked on the 
New York Post and New York Amster- 


dam News. He is a contributing editor to 
NEGRO DIGEST. 
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“Oh, yes. I was talking about my 
disappointments one day in the Min- 
istry of Information, and Sir Donald 
Cameron, the former governor of Ni- 
geria, took me to task. ‘My God, 
man,’ he said, ‘Don’t you realize we 
have just lost Singapore? Do you 
think anyone would underwrite a con- 
cert now?” 

“I was really shocked. I asked: 
‘Is that all England means to you? 


Singapore and lost investments? Well, - 


forget my concert. I'll keep on fight- 
ing for a larger England than that.’ ”’ 

Somewhat chastened, Sir Donald 
_ next day gave him a letter to Harold 
Holt, noted British impresario, and 
completely underwrote Dunbar’s de- 
but at Royal Albert Hall. More than 
7,000 persons jammed the hall to 
hear him conduct the London Phil- 
harmonic and even the American wire 
services hailed his outstanding suc- 
cess. 

Despite his new-found popularity, 
however, he refused to give up his 
editorship in London’s Associated 
Negro Press, and D-Day found him 
hitting the Normandy beaches as a 
war correspondent with the all-Negro 
U. S. Army 333d Field Artillery Bat- 
talion. 

“I left my outfit while they were 
storming Brest,” he said, ‘‘and rushed 
down to cover the liberation of Paris. 
I got there the day before the libera- 
tion.” 

Dunbar found that his fame had 
seeped into blacked-out France and 
Parisians urged him to conduct the 
first post-liberation symphonic concert 
there. He came back from the front 
to lead the Pasdeloup Symphony Or- 
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chestra at Salle Gaveau on Nov. 18, 
1944. 

The concert created such a sensa- 
tion that a deputation led by Claude 
Delvincourt, director of the National 
Conservatory of Music, begged him 
to stay and conduct a Festival of 
American Music. He declined and 
went back to his American Negro 
fighting units at the front. And one 
month later, during the Battle of the 
Bulge, he missed death by yards and 
saved a whole battalion from annihi- 
lation. 

“I had left one Negro battalion, 
the 969th, in search of another, the 
777th,” he said, ‘‘and had been lost 
with my jeep driver for nearly nine 
hours. As we approached Marchin, 
Belgium—which the German radio 
had announced as fallen—some ex- 
cited French people waved us down. 
They pointed out a German tank bat- 
talion which was hidden in ambush 
less than 25 yards around the bend 
in the road.” 

Dunbar turned back and warned 
the 969th’s intelligence officer, but 
not until months later when he saw 
the unit again—'‘and a Southern 
white officer threw his arms around 
me and almost kissed my cheeks’’— 
did he realize that his information 
had saved the whole battalion from 
the trap. 

He returned to Paris to conduct the 
Conservatory Orchestra at a fashion- 
able Champs Elysees Theatre benefit 
which raised $60,000 for French colo- 
nial prisoners of war, and on Sept. 
23, 1945, became the first foreigner 
to conduct the Berlin Philharmonic 
after the war. 
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Back in this country for the first 
time since 1938—when NBC pre- 
sented his Negro ballet ‘Dance of 
the 21st Century” on a coast-to-coast 
hookup—Dunbar is proudest of the 
American Festival of Music which he 
finally arranged and conducted (with 
four orchestras) in Paris last year. 

A meticulous dresser, ‘‘very much 
interested in clothes,” he’s felt lucky 
to have his war correspondent’s uni- 
forms during England’s stringent ra- 
tioning. Unmarried—"‘could you ask 
any woman to live on bread and wa- 
ter?’’—he will shop here for his own 
subdued grays and blues. No tweeds. 


“They don’t suit me.” 

A sparse eater and drinker, he loves 
to cook creole rice and mix cocktails 
for his friends. He loves the theatre 
but can’t spare time for the movies. 
“You could read a whole score in 
three hours wasted at the movies.” 
He hates golf, loves tennis and goes 
horseback riding at any opportunity. 

He will visit his home for the first 
time since he left it in 1919. The 
British Guianan Government has 
voted him 5,000 pounds for his “‘con- 
tributions to the Empire.” And he’s 
going to Clonbrook, B. G., to claim it. 


Copyright, New York Post (August 19, 1946) 
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Are You A Photographer ? 


ARE YOU an amateur photographer? Necro DiceEst will be glad 
to help make you a professional if you have the makings. In future 
issues a special section will be devoted to a Photo Salon where out- 
standing photographs of Negro subjects will be printed. Contributions 
of outstanding photos of salon quality are solicited from amateurs, pro- 
fessionals and camera clubs. Any black and white photo of outstanding 
appeal may be submitted, including those which have appeared in salon 
exhibits. Subjects will be limited to Negro lite. All photos must be 
accompanied by return postage and packaging. Necro Dicest will 
not be responsible, however, for photos lost or damaged in transit. 
Payment for photos will be at prevailing rates. Send your photos to: 
Picture Editor, NEGRo DicEst, 5125 South Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
15, Illinois. 
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FOR A DECADE ONLY - 


By Elliott B. Stewart 


ORLD’S champion  spend- 

thrifts of the past century were 

the Negro freedmen in Okla- 
homa. In little more than a decade 
they squandered many millions of 
dollars and outspent such notorious 
gentlemen as Tommy Manville, Dia- 
mond Jim Brady and the Agha Khan. 
Fantastic sums of money slipped 
through their hands at a clip that 
rivalled the flow of oil that gushed 
from the rocky red Oklahoma soil, 
which they leased to big oil companies 
for fabulous royalties. 

They spent money like oil—oil that 
was actually more plentiful than wa- 
ter. In a stupendous spree, the newly- 
rich colored millionaires of Oklahoma 
acquired strings of swift, full-blooded 
race horses, and fleets of shiny, 
streamlined automobiles. 

Ignorant of the ways of ‘‘civiliza- 
tion,” they were bilked, swindled and 
robbed outright by unscrupulous 
crooked white salesmen and lawyers. 
Their millions, made through a slick 
bit of double-talk in an Indian treaty, 
were lost through similar glib high- 
pressure double-talk by white men. 
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The U. S. government appointed 
guardians to protect the interests of 
minor and incompetent Indians and 
freedmen. After Manuel’s guardian 
was relieved, the land was sold for a 
cash value of less than one-third of 
the actual value. 

Manuel’s hobby was special-built 
cars priced at thousands of dollars 
each. He bought two or three each 
year over a period of ten years. Every 


month or so he would visit Chicago — 


or Kansas City, spending from $2,000 
to $10,000 each trip. Often he and 
his party would race their big cars 
into Kansas City, then make the 
rounds with $100 bills pinned all 
over the front of their expensive 
clothing. 

In Kansas City they always spent 
their time with another group of rich 
Negroes whose leader was Sarah 
Recter, richest colored girl 
alive.” At the time she came of age, 
it is reported her allotment had 
brought her a sum that ranged be- 
tween five and seven million dollars. 
She migrated to Kansas City, where 
she bought up some real estate and 
where she now lives. 

On these excursions the young 
Oklahomans would go around light- 
ing cigars with dollar bills and buying 
drinks for the house. A heavy drinker, 
Manuel often awoke the morning 
after with a headache and found him- 
self swindled out of thousands of 
dollars. 

A hint from his lawyer or a crook- 
ed friend that he had committed a 
crime while drunk would call for 
another $5,000 or so to fix it. Manuel 
thought nothing of lending $50,000 
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Riches squandered in wild orgy of spending by Oklahoma freedmen 


Negro Millionaires 


All told, perhaps 100 million dol- 
lars went into the pockets of Negro 
freedmen because of a quick-witted 
bit of thinking by a Negro who 
helped settle the Indian wars in Okla- 
homa. Pushed steadily westward from 
their native Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi and Florida homeland, the In- 
dians made a last stand on the plains 
of Oklahoma. To settle their claims 
to a modest share in the country 
which had been their home long be- 
fore the white man arrived, the gov- 
ernment paid off some Indians in cash 
and others with allotments of land. 

When the U. S. was making its 
final treaty with the red men shortly 
after the Civil War, a Negro named 
George Johnson was interpreter for 
the Indian chief with whom the gov- 
ernment agents were dealing. Johnson 
was father of ‘‘Cootie’’ Johnson, well- 
known lawyer and one-time million- 
aire in Oklahoma. 

“What will you do with your for- 
mer slaves?’ the chief was asked, 
through his interpreter. 

“I don’t care what happens to 
them,” replied the Indian. 
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to a white man he had never seen 
before, only to discover later he had 
been confidenced. His marriage to 
two different women, both of whom 
quit him before his death, cost him 
upwards of $200,000 in alimony and 
property settlements. 

To satisfy one of his wives, Manuel 
paid $5,000 to have a house moved 
from one side of Muskogee to the 
other, an operation that took many 
days and necessitated cutting most of 
the city’s telephone and power lines. 
On his farm near Boynton, he built a 
mansion. which now stands as the 
only symbol of the wealth he once 
had. 

In 1936, after 12 years of riotous 
living, during which he made no sub- 
stantial investments, Manuel was 
walking the streets of Muskogee, 
broke, trying to bum cigarettes and 
whiskey from his former friends and 
associates. He died from exposure 
when he fell into a snow drift while 
in a drunken stupor. 

The Indians and freedmen were 
cheated out of as much money as 
they spent. Many times while drunk 
or during a fixed gambling game, a 
man would lose his entire estate. So 
flagrant were the swindles, that the 
Department of Indian Affairs ap- 
pointed guardians to protect their in- 
terests. In most cases the guardians 
were no better than the slickers. They 
robbed their charges at every oppor- 
tunity, usually by raising the value of 
checks after they had been signed. 

Smart salesmen commonly made 
deals with guardians guaranteeing 
them cuts from all sales. The freed- 
men were hounded by shysters and 
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But “Sugar George’ Johnson, tak- 
ing advantage of the situation, re- 
layed to the whites the message: "The 
chief says give the freedmen the same 
allowances you gave us.” 

Like many another Negro slave, 
Johnson had escaped from his white 
master and fled to the swamps and 
thickets to join the Indians. Some 
became slaves for the Indians, others 
married into the tribe and were ac- 
cepted as Indians. 

Because of “Sugar George's” clever 
ruse, Negroes were given the same 
allotments as the Indians, although 
the land was in the hilly regions 
where cultivation was almost impos- 
sible. But once again the whites were 
fooled, for although the land granted 
the Negroes was the poorest, it turned 
out to be the richest in oil. 

It was not until 1904 that the 
liquid gold hidden below this rugged 
land came gushing forth. The first 
oil lease was taken from a Negro, 
Zeke Moore, whose allotment was lo- 
cated in Tulsa County and later be- 
came known as the famous Glenn 
Pool. 

The lease, plus the actual value of 
the oil produced on this site was rated 
at more than $10,000,000. Moore, 
who was serving time in the state 
penitentiary for hog stealing at the 
time of the discovery, was supposed 
to have received about $200,000 as 
his share. 

After the Glenn Pool opened, the 
boom was on. The major oil com- 
panies were leasing all the land they 
could get their hands on in the old 
Indian territory. Almost overnight, 
all the Indians and freedmen found 
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salesmen who offered everything from 
protection to the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Those who were not trying to sell the 
father were trying to marry the 
daughter. 

The trial and error method was the 
only way the average freedman 
learned to manage his own affairs. 
Finding he had been taken for a few 
thousand dollars, he did not worry 
much at first because there was plenty 
more where that came from. Many 
actually thought they would never go 
broke. Even today, few can remember 
where their wealth went. From 1920 
to 1935 more than 90 per cent of the 
Negroes lost not only the cash they 
had, but their land as well. 

Typical is the case of Frank Haw- 
kins, one of the younger members of 
a family of freedmen. “In 1928, 
when I came of age, I had one hun- 


dred thousand dollars in my bare 
hands,” he told me. “When you get 
that much money you just think it will 
last forever. At least, that’s what I 
thought. 

“I built a new house, furnished it, 
bought two or three fine cars and 


themselves fabulously rich. 

Like the Indian, the freedmen had 
no sense of value or business, and 
very little formal education. These 
factors, together with their love of 
lusty, robust pleasures, accounted for 
the fact that these people who once 
had more wealth than any other group 
of Negroes in the world are now 
broke. 

The Oklahoma freedmen possessed 
many peculiarities. They were noted 
for their quick temper, hard drinking 
and straight shooting. Their family 
feuds made the shooting scrapes of 
the Hatfields and McCoys seem tame 
in comparison. Often one clan would 
show up at the funeral of a man they 
had killed earlier and pick off a few 
of the mourners gathered there. 

Picnics and square dances were the 
main form of entertainment, with 
young and old alike attending the 
riotous affairs. Most of the fun 
started after dark when the dancing 
and shooting began. The freedmen 
were very jealous of their women and 
the attentions of an outsider could 
easily precipitate a fight. To be a suc- 
cess, a picnic had to have at least one 
killing. 

One of the richest freedmen in the 
old Indian Territory was Luther 
Manuel. When he reached maturity 
in 1922, he was reputed to have re- 
ceived royalty and lease payments 
amounting to almost $5,000,000. At 
one time, due to investments made by 
his guardian, he owned the control- 
ling interest in what would amount 
to three city blocks in the downtown 
section of Muskogee, Oklahoma's 
third largest city. 
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tried to have myself a little fun. I 
always bought the best because price 
didn’t mean anything. If I got inte 
trouble I paid my way out. I also took 
care of all my friends. 

“This lasted about five years, then 
my lawyer told me I was broke. I 
couldn’t believe him. I didn’t want to 
go back to the ordinary way of living 
so I tried to maintain my standard. 

“First I sold the mineral rights on 
my land. This brought me a nice 
sum, but within another year it was 
gone. Next, I mortgaged my place. 
I didn’t make any investment with the 
money, just spent it having a good 
time. I had that ‘rich’ feeling and 
only wanted to live. In a few more 
years they were foreclosing. I tried to 
borrow money from some of my cou- 
sins but they were all broke too. The 
next thing I knew, I didn’t even have } 
a car and was paying crop rent to farm | 
my own land.” 

Back at tenant farming, the one- 
time millionaires have nothing more 
to show for their short-lived prosper- 
ity than a few memories of the past 
when money and oil flowed like 
water. 


Old Abe Wouldn’t Mind 


respectful nowadays. 


“I guess you're right, sir,” said the policeman. 
away from the frightened little culprit to the great statue of Lincoln 


ON A HOT DAY in Washington, a little colored lad was caught 
dangling his toes in the pool that lies in front of the Lincoln Memorial 
Building. The bustling old man who caught him summoned a police- 
man and complained at great length about how children were so dis- 


Then he looked 


in the colonnade of the building. ‘But somehow, I don’t think it would 


of bothered Aim a bit.” 
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Racists should be segregated as we now segregate insane, says noted film star 


the Sin 


Race 


O BE born free is to be born 

in debt. To live in freedom 

without fighting slavery is to 
profiteer. 

A free man owes to the world’s 
slaves all that he can do for them. 
And what is to be done is more, much 
more, than good words, Christmas 
baskets, bonuses and tips and bread 
and circuses. There is only one thing 
to be done with slaves—free them. 

If we can’t die in behalf of prog- 
ress, we can live for it. 

Progress we Americans take to 
mean a fuller realization of democ- 
racy. The measure of progress as 
we understand it is the measure of 
equality enjoyed by all men. We can 
do something about that. 

Our continent, sanctified to the 
uses of liberty, has been named the 
new world. For the most of the races 
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Hate 


of man this is a new place to live in. 
For all races it promises a second 
chance. 

Much is against us on the records: 
we oppressed the Indian, we stole the 
Black Man from his home and held 
him in bondage. 

If the conquerors and slavers left 
us a mad strain of hate—hate by the 
sons of slavers for the sons of slaves 
—we’ve told our children that this 
was hate from the old world, that in 
our climate it must finally perish. 

There is no room in the American 
century for Jim Crow. 

The times urge new militancy upon 
the democratic attitude. Tomorrow's 
democracy discriminates against dis- 
crimination: its charter won’t include 


ORSON WELLES is the famous star of 
stage, screen and radio, 
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the freedom to end freedom. 

What is described as “feeling” 
against some races can’t be further 
respected. ‘‘Feeling” is a ninnyish, 
mincing way of saying something 
ugly, but the word is good enough 
for race hate when we add that it’s 
a feeling of guilt. 

Race hate isn’t human nature; race 
hate is the abandonment of human 
nature. But this is true: we hate 
whom we hurt and we mistrust whom 
we betray. 

There are minority problems sim- 
ply because minority races are often 
wronged. 

Race hate, distilled from the sus- 
picions of ignorance, takes its wel- 
come from the impotent and the god- 
less, comforting these with hellish 
parodies of what they've lost—arro- 
gance to take the place of pride, con- 
tempt to occupy the spirit emptied of 
the love of man. 

There are alibis for the phenome- 
non—excuses, economic and social— 
but the brutal fact is simply this: 
where the racist lie is acceptable there 
is corruption. 

Where there is hate there is shame. 
The human soul receives race hate 
only in the sickness of guilt. 

The Indian is on our conscience, 
the Negro is on our conscience, the 
Chinese and the Mexican-American 
are on our conscience. The Jew is on 
the conscience of Europe, but our neg- 
lect gives us communion in that guilt, 
so that there dances even here the 
lunatic spectre of anti-Semitism. 

This is deplored ; it must be fought, 
and the fight must be won. 

The lynchings must be stopped. 
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No matter who’s going to be gov- 
ernor of Georgia, the murders in 
Monroe must be avenged. 

Gene Talmadge may call it foreign 
meddling, but the Governor-elect, 
who campaigned on the Bilbo plat- 
form of race-hate, needs to be told 
that all the states in the union and 
all the people in them are concerned 
—immediately, personally concerned 
when a mob forms in the sovereign 
privacy of Georgia. The mob said it 
was taking care of things in its own 
way. Well, then, we're going to have 
to take care of the mob—in our own 

Those who take the law into their 
own hands are going to learn about 
some laws that will tie their hands. 
We'll write those laws. And we'll 
enforce them. 

Even Georgia is a piece of the con- 
tinent—the American continent—and 
if a clod be washed away by the sea, 
or if a colored man and his wife are 
murdered on a dusty country road— 
America is the less. 

American law forbids a man the 
right to take away another's right. It 
must be law that ge of men 
can’t use the machinery of our repub- 
lic to limit the rights of other groups 
—that the vote, for instance, can’t 
be used to take away the vote. 

It’s in the people’s power to see to 
it that what makes lynchings and 
starts wars is dealt with, not by well- 
wishers, but by policemen. 

For several generations, maybe, 
there will be men who can’t be 
weaned from the fascist vices of race 
hate. We should deny such men re- 
sponsibility in public affairs exactly 
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as we deny responsibility to the 
wretched victims of the drug habit. 
There are laws against peddling dope: 
there can be laws against peddling 
race hate. 

That every man has a right to his 


ples—as we now segregate the lep- 
rous and the insane. 

Anything very big is very simple. 
If there’s a big race question, there’s 
a big answer to it, and a big answer 
is simple like the word ‘‘no.” 


own opinion is an American boast. 
But race isn’t an opinion; it’s a 
phobia. 

It isn’t a viewpoint; race hate is a 
disease. In a people’s world the in- 
curable racist has no rights. He must 
be segregated as he himself would 
segregate the colored and Semitic peo- 


This is our proposition: that the 
sin of race hate be solemnly declared 
a crime, 

America can write her name across 
this céntury, and so she will if we, the 

* people—brown and black and white 
and red—rise now to the great occa- 
sion of our brotherhood. 


Ladies Won’‘t Be Seated 


MR. AND MRS. STERLING NORTH (he’s the well-known book- 
reviewer) planned to entertain W. C. Handy one evening. But in 
order to avoid any embarrassing situation, North first called several 
restaurants, and was told: 

“We would love to serve Mr. Handy. Yes, we know what a great 
musician he is, but our customers, you see . . . Sorry.” 

But North finally located one restaurateur who said he would be 
pleased to serve such a distinguished man as Mr. Handy. 

So Mr. and Mrs. North and Handy went to the restaurant, but they 
were hardly seated when the proprietor called North aside and said, 
“I am sorry, but you must leave.’ 

North fumed and raged and told them he was told on the telephone 
that Handy would receive every courtesy. 

And the proprietor replied: 

“It is not Mr. Handy to whom we object. 
women here.” 


But we do not serve 


Mark Harris 
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White Father 
of Negro Athletes 


By Norman Reissman 


OR 20 YEARS now Abe Saper- 

stein, a tiny, unrestrained Chi- 

cago sports promoter, has made 
a strenuous career of delivering Ne- 
gro athletes out of obscurity. 

He has created a demand for 
their services while fighting off the 
dogma of race restrictions with 
shrewd publicity and eccentric pro- 
ductions. ‘If the success of his 
unique practice is not a complete 
turnabout on the average white pro- 
moter’s affairs with Negroes, it will 
serve until a better one comes 
along. 

Saperstein, the white promoter, 
has built a small, successful empire 
of discarded Negroes. In a way, it 
comes as an effective answer to the 
question: “What can we do for the 
great ambitions of skillful Negroes, 
thwarted by puny, unwritten laws 
in sports, designed chiefly to cater 
to the sensitive feelings of South- 
ern athletes?” 

Saperstein has invented outlets 
of his own design for his wealth 
of material. Some quarters have 
branded him an opportunist and 
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trouble-maker; others have better 
tabbed him as representing “Jim 
Crow-in-reverse.” 

In any light, the Saperstein En- 
terprises mean livable wages for 
Negroes. And for many of them, a 
chance to impress a chunk of white 
America in a class of ball that may 
have remained almost obscure, 
without a good white drumbeater. 

“I can name dozens of boys,” 
argues Abe, ‘who deserve higher- 
bracket sport salaries—equipped as 
they are in every way except color.” 
Only an exceptional few—Satchel 
Paige for one—touched close to the 
higher-brackets, playing year- 
around exhibition tours. 

“They may have placed at least 
five men on each major-league 
team,” he recently said, in exam- 
ining the potentialities of an age of 
ebony stars, ‘if the unwritten ban 
in Organized Ball were lifted dur- 
ing Paige’s heydey—and Gibson's. 
They were the Ruth and Mathew- 
son of their race. But there is still 
hope that with Jackie Robinson set- 
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ting a pace in the minors, a good 
influx of Negro talent is in prospect 
for the near future.” 

As an afterthought, he said: 
“There’ve been better and bigger 
stars than Robinson in the Negro 
league.” 

This year, with the advent of 
Robinson, the white baseball mag- 
nates have begun to ‘‘discover”’ Ne- 
gro talent. 

From  Saperstein’s 
however, the discovery is a “Rip 
Van Winkle affair." He began to 
appreciate and industralize the hid- 
den genius two decades back, when 
there was little cooperation to be 
had from white quarters. He wove 
a team of all-time great basketball 
players into the Harlem Globe 
Trotters. They still belong to him, 
forming the nucleus of his ‘“‘em- 
pire.” 

Out of a crammed office on 
Clark Street in Chicago, Saperstein 
operates the ballyhoo machine that 
shakes loose the smugness of a 
white sports world. His process in- 
cludes thousands of words of 
weekly copy, hundreds of pictures 
and personal messages to sports 
editors through the country, hailing- 
the advent of another Negro star. 

“We'll hit your city in another 
week,” is a typical message, ‘‘and 
we've got another Paige. A player 
that will knock your eyes out.” 
Sports editors have learned to 
watch for his products. At one time 
they were too busy to listen. Today 
they invariably greet his arrival, 
and that of his company, with a 
fairly-stock report: ‘‘Abie’s in town 
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again, toting a more colorful show 
than ever. Abie needs little intro- 
duction. He’s known far and wide 
as the ‘White Father of Negro Ath- 
letes.’"” To keep the title alive, he 
has travelled close to two-million 
miles, expounding the lore of Sap- 
erstein Enterprises. 

The Globe Trotters are shipped 
across a 40,000-mile, well-charted 
course each year. They are aptly 
named the ambassadors of basket- 
ball, playing a 150-game schedule 
in big and little cities, many of 
which never before saw big-league 
basketball. Five times they have 
claimed the world’s pro title. Their 
amazing lifetime record is 2,600 
victories against 210 defeats. 

Saperstein struggled for years to 
make them a sound-paying produc- 
tion. He instilled in them a style 
scarcely seen on a court—such as 
players drop-kicking baskets, and 
throwing passes behind their backs. 
Players passing between their legs 
and rolling basketballs off their 
arms. 

The fight for prominence reached 
a peak several years ago when the 
Trotters drew 23,000 fans into 
Chicago Stadium for a game with a 
white All-Star team. During the 
war they may have ranked below- 
standard, but not so as missionaires. 
They went out on the Service Cir- 
cuit, and finished up last season 
with a successful 17-game series in 
Hawaii. This year will find the club 
strengthened by returned service- 
men, ready to resume action as the 
most colorful of all basketball 
teams. 
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Saperstein used to play pro ball 
himself. He was a small man then, 
as he is now, standing only five 
feet. He could not play an orthodox 
game, and had to resort to eccen- 
tricity to meet the onrush of men 
twice his size. This was a basis for 
his strange promotions, both in 
baseball and basketball. He 
searched for Negroes who could 
supply a rollicky show as well as a 
good game. 

In the Trotters, he has had the 
fastest, screwiest band of cagers in 
existence. In other fields, he found 
likewise that there were better re- 
sults in eccentric merchandise. So, 
to spice up baseball games, he has 
dressed players as clowns, and 
featured catchers sitting on rocking 
chairs (Pepper Bassett for one— 


known as ‘Ol’ Rocker Bassett.’) 
And for further enticement, he 
once raced Jesse Owens against 
Joe Louis—Owens was running on 
his hands and knees. 

His colleagues, even those who 
once called him a futile crusader, 
have awakened to the fact that Sap- 
erstein’s crusades. have grown into 
a financial plum. Saperstein is still, 
inherently, a crusader, but he has 
found the practical way of crusad- 
ing, the only way to draw the pub- 
lic’s eyes and pocketbooks. By his 
shrewd practices, he has become a 
benefactor to discarded, bitter ath- 
letes. As Inman Jackson, one of the 
all-time great Negro basketball 
players, said: “He is doing as 
splendid a job as we can expect of 
a sports promoter, white or col- 
ored.” 


Aw, Yer Grandma’s Goatee! 


THE PROMINENT American literary figure, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
once had the misfortune of meeting a young white woman whose 
political views were diametrically opposed to his own. Dr. Du Bois 
had just grown what he then considered a very handsome Van Dyke 
beard, the appearance of which seemed still further to incense the 
young lady. 

“Dr. Du Bois,” she said sharply, “I care for neither your politics 
nor your Van Dyke.” 

“Don’t distress yourself, my dear young lady,” returned Dr. Du Bois. 
“You are not likely to come in contact with either.” 


tay 


Bill Lane 
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N_ ELFIN-FACED cartoonist 

A veteran of 23, Bill Mauldin 

leads the contingent of World 

War II veterans who fought overseas 

for more than Ma’s blueberry pie and 

the right to sleep late in the morning 
back home. 

New Mexico-born Mauldin 
emerged from World War II as one 
of the vets who is no more afraid to 
blow off against home front skull- 
duggery than he was to gripe at Big 
Brass when he was in the ETO. Luck- 
ily for the causes he espouses, Maul- 
din has been “‘one of the guys’’ long 
enough to know that Americans hate 
sermons. He captures their minds 
with sharp humor instead of soap- 
box speeches, and reaps yuks instead 
of boos. 

Since his discharge from the infan- 
try, whose mud and monotony he 
immortalized in his dogface cartoon 
collection, Up Front, he has sniped at 
the Ku Klux Klan (see the following 
pages), and bad race relations (“War 
has made them worse’). His pen 


Mauls The Klan 


and ink jibes at the Ku Klux Klan 
have been particularly telling. 

Many papers have cancelled Maul- 

*din’s cartoons since he turned his 
sharp pen on home-front issues. But 
Mauldin refuses to shut up, and an 
ardent public cheers him for it. High 
on his list of burning issues is “this 
prejudice business . . . the only thing 
I’m a fanatic about.” Among his Ne- 
gro friends are a number of fellow 
members of the American Veteran 
Committee, and their letters to him on 
racial atrocities “just kill you,” says 
Mauldin. And means it. 

Of his next-to-least-favorite Con- 
gtessman (Rankin takes bottom hon- 
ors) Mauldin says, “If Bilbo and I 
were shut up in a room for a long 
time one of us would come out edu- 
cated,” From the Klan cartoons on 
these pages and from his consistently 
hard-hitting, clear-eyed contributions 
to the daily press, Mauldin certainly 
deserves nomination as the best candi- 
date for Bringing Up Bilbo. 


All Cartoons Copyright, 1946, By United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
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“Mighty nice of Brother Jenkins to lend us his store.” 
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““Bloodstains again! And linens IMPOSSIBLE to find!”’ 
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The man who convinced his draft board he couldn't carry a gun 
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Phe nomenon of daily newspaper 
in Atlanta is chronicle 
of W. A. Scott’s magnetic personality 


Negro America’s First Daily 


By Frank Marshall Davis 


T IS almost 20 
years since Wil- 
liam Alexander 

Scott II appeared in 
Atlanta to put out a 
business directory. 
When he told busi- 
nessmen he intended to eventually 
publish a daily newspaper there, he 
was firmly advised to visit a psychia- 
trist. Nowhere in America, not even 
in the big towns of New York and 
Chicago, had a Negro daily been suc- 
cessful. In Atlanta it was unthink- 
able. 

Yet four years later, when Scott 
was just 29 years old, Atlanta got its 
daily and now it is a hardy veteran of 
14 years uninterrupted publication. 
To Georgians, it is no phenomenon 
but to visitors from the North un- 
aware of its existence, it is a decided 
shock. Although Negro dailies are 
commonplace in Africa and the 
Caribbean, they remain a novelty in 
America. Except for two minor ef- 
forts in Ohio, the Atlanta Daily 
World is unique on these shores. 

In format, it compares favorably 
with most small dailies. There are 
six full standard size pages daily ex- 
cept Sunday when the total is raised 
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to eight. Important general news in 
condensed version is carried along 
with Negro news. A crossword puz- 
zle, serial stories and comic strips are 
regular features. And it gets its share 
of advertising, particularly groceries 
and clothiers. Atlantans get it when 
they awaken each morning except 
Monday. 

The story of the World is basically 
the story of W. A. Scott. He came to 
Atlanta broke, started his paper as a 
weekly on August 5, 1928, on the eve 
of the depression. At the time of his 
unsolved assassination in early 1934 
at the age of 31, Scott had stretched 
his holdings to include outright own- 
ership of newspapers in Atlanta, 
Memphis and Birmingham, domina- 
tion of 48 others through his Scott 
Newspaper Syndicate, a real estate 
subdivision, and a down payment on 
the big Odd Fellows building. 

Scott also possessed three ex-wives 
and a burning bitterness toward Carl 
Murphy of the Afro-American news- 
papers. Scott’s main ambition was to 
open a newspaper plant in Washing- 


FRANK MARSHALL DAVIS is execu- 
tive editor of the Associated Negro Press, 
a well-known poet and a contributing edi- 
tor of Necro DIGEsT. 
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ton and publish an afternoon daily 
for the capital and a morning paper 
for Baltimore which would afford him 
the supreme pleasure of placing a 
copy each a.m. on the Murphy door- 
step. 
William Alexander Scott was trig- 
ger-brained, daring, capable and de- 
termined, and enjoyed himself most 
when matching wits with an opponent 
whether in business, sports or in a 
mere argument. 
freely, drove his car with the same 
recklessness with which he ran for 
touchdowns as a halfback at More- 
house college, led an active love life 
and ruled his family with an iron 
thumb. Although nobody ever 
touched the upper income brackets 
working for Scott, he did respect the 
ability of others in their fields. 

It was January of 1931 when I first 
met Scott. Less than 12 months be- 
fore, the World had changed from 

weekly to semi-weekly and was catch- 
ing on. Three other publications were 
affiliated. It was time to get an editor. 
Scott came North and was sent to me 
in Gary, Indiana. I had never before 
been South, but at this period around 
Chicago times were so hard that in- 
stead of being marked ‘no funds,” 
checks came back stamped ‘‘no bank.” 
So I went to Atlanta. 

Yes, Scott needed an editor. When 
news came in from the Associated 
Negro Press and other agencies, it 
was handed to the shop foreman who 
checked what he wanted to use and 
handed it to linotypists who not only 
set the stories but also the heads al- 
ready on the story in whatever type 
they felt like using. The local re- 


He made enemies . 


porters violated every rule of news 
writing and invented new atrocities, 
There were no editorials. Yet the 
paper sold. And the esteemed Atlanta 
Independent, edited by that old Re- 
publican warhorse and fraternal big- 
wig, the late Benjamin Jefferson 
Davis Sr., father of the New York 
City Communist councilman, had al- 
ready felt the pinch of competition. 

In the long, narrow, unimpressive 
World offices at 210 Auburn avenue, 
next door to the Citizens Southern 
Bank and Trust Company, Scott was 
giving his personal attention to the 
backbone of a newspaper: circulation. 
What the World contained was of no 
great interest to him but how many 
copies were sold was of primary im- 
portance. He was not greatly con- 
cerned over mail subscriptions or 
street corner sales. His concentra- 
tion was on home delivery. 

Scott divided Atlanta into sections 
or districts with managers responsible 
for routes. Delivery boys were ex- 
pected to sell—and keep sold—a ma- 
jority of families along their routes 
and collect on a weekly basis. When- 
ever there was a noticeable decrease 
in revenue along certain routes after 
the daily started, members of the 
World office staff would arise early to 
accompany carriers and police these 
routes on Sunday morning, ordinarily 
the day of collection. To make sure 
there would be no phenagling with 
the funds, each newsboy was required 
to put up a cash bond equal to the 
weekly income from his route. The 
system worked, and a good many 
graduates of Atlanta colleges can 
thank the World for providing them 
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with a means of getting an education. 

A major factor in the World's suc- 
cess as a daily was Scott’s decision to 
approach daily publication gradually. 
Since Negro newspapers are tradi- 
tionally weeklies, to appear more 
often calls for the creation of new 
reading habits. Scott did this when 
he started publishing the World 
every Tuesday and Friday. People 
who had considered the World just 
another Negro paper began paying 
attention. It must have something, if 
it appeared twice a week. Scott revo- 
lutionized Atlanta reading habits 
without the expense of starting a 
daily. 

One month after I reached Atlanta, 
the World became a tri-weekly ap- 
pearing Sunday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day. Circulation increased still more. 
Trained newspaper persons, including 
Cliff MacKay, E. N. Davis and the 
late Beulah Mitchell Hill joined the 
staff. A rotogravure section was add- 
ed, not only for Atlanta but for all 
papers identified with the syndicate. 

It was not long before the people 
themselves began clamoring for a 
daily. If the World could appear 
thrice weekly, why not every day? The 
Scott campaign had borne fruit. 

There are also certain psychologi- 
cal and social factors that must not be 
overlooked. Southern prejudices and 
customs compress Negroes into a 
color-conscious unit. Barred by 
whites, they have had to develop 
their own institutions. In Chicago an 
artist may associate with whites of 
similar interests; a Harlem physician 
may mingle with white doctors; a 
Bostonian may be the only Negro in 
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his class at Harvard; a Detroit trade 
unionist may hold office in a local 
with white and colored membership. 

But in hostile Atlanta, Negroes 
must turn to other Negroes. “Race 
consciousness” develops as a defense 
mechanism. A greater premium is 
therefore placed upon the success or 
ability of a Negro in the South than 
in Northern urban centers. If a Negro 
institution can satisfy the needs of the 
people, then it is no longer necessary 
to patronize inimical whites. 

Negroes were therefore proud of 
their daily from the start. They could 
read dignified accounts of their activi- 
ties from day to day, plus a digest of 
important happenings in the white 
world. They could thumb their noses 
at the white press with its accent on 
black crime or paternal “darky” 
stories. It is a matter of record that 
circulation of the three white dailies 
slumped noticeably in Negro Atlanta 
after the World appeared each morn- 
ing. 

It was on March 13, 1932, that the 
World became a daily. Two months 
earlier, Scott told me casually he was 
changing to a daily in March. Just 
like that! 

We wanted United Press news 
service, an Associated Press franchise 
being completely out of the question. 
It was all right with UP and a rea- 
sonable charge was tentatively agreed 
on. But five days later UP told us— 
apparently after conversations else- 
where—the price would be $350 
weekly. Somehow, we never got to- 
gether. 

There was no trouble, however, 
with features from the big syndicates. 
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For 14 years World readers have 
been following “Tim Tyler’s Luck” 
and “Felix the Cat’’ along with as- 
sorted lesser known comic strips. A 
daily beauty column, serial story and 
other material came from King Fea- 
tures. International Photos supplied 
daily news pictures. 

White reporters have long cooper- 


ated with the World staff. News. 


stories and tips were swapped, and 
one friendly white reporter made ar- 
rangements for the World man to use 
his paper’s telephone facilities at the 
city hall and county building. 

After the initial thrill of actually 
publishing a daily with a Sunday roto- 
gravure section (subscribers called it 
“the brown sheet’’) and of seeing the 
Scott Newspaper Syndicate grow to 
51 newspapers, of having 60-odd 
fulltime employes in his plant, Scott 
began dreaming of other fields. He 
wanted a chain of dailies, but realized 
he'd have to wait out the depression. 
Marking time, he turned to real 
estate. His decision to purchase the 
Odd Fellows building, biggest Negro 
edifice in the South, was for two rea- 
sons: to adequately house the Atlanta 
Daily World and his increasing busi- 
ness interests, and to give him the en- 
joyment of ousting his third ex-wife 
who operated a beauty parlor on the 
ground floor. 

But his sudden death—he was shot 
in the back by an “unknown” gunman 


as he left his garage one night in 
February, 1934—brought an abrupt 
end to his dreams and touched off a 
family fight for control of the estate. 
A younger brother, Cornelius Scott, 
was placed in control and is still guid- 
ing World destinies. Lacking the 
imagination and resourcefulness of 
W. A., Cornelius has nevertheless 
proven a sound manager and has kept 
the World as both a landmark of 


-Negro journalism and a paying prop- 


osition. 

If W. A. could return today, he'd 
probably suffer a huge shock for in 
recent years Cornelius has blossomed 
as a civic leader and is a key figure in 
the growing struggle to make the 
Southern Negro politically active. The 
World had a major share in causing 
135,000 Negroes to register for the 
recent Democratic primary and influ- 
encing the more than 100,000 who 
did vote to cast their ballots for 
James Carmichael. The World fought 
so vigorously that Gene Talmadge 
felt compelled to castigate it publicly 
in his campaign speeches. 

With Talmadge in the governor's 
mansion, with the revival of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the quadruple lynch- 
ing in South Georgia, the career of 
this paper during the next four years 
becomes a matter of deep concern to 
Negroes everywhere. So keep your 
eyes on the Atlanta Daily World. 


Photo Credits: 
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YOU GOT IT COMIN’ TO YOU 
and WEDDIN’-DAY BLUES 

By Cousin Joe with Pete Brown's 
Brooklyn Blue Blowers. (Savoy.) 
Cousin Joe is in strong voice on 
these two blues originals. Lyrics 
are strictly back-room stuff. Instru- 
mental support is too sophisticated. 


DIG MR. K. KAY KAY and 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 

By Al “Stomp” Russell Trio (Ex- 
celsior). Unique jump vocals by 
this West Coast trio keep listen- 
er’s interest alive. Dig is clever 
thrust at the Ku Klux Klan. 
Know is less interesting. 


WEIRD NIGHTMARE and 
SHUFFLE BASS BOOGIE 

By Charlie Mingus’ Sextette (Ex- 
celsior). Lucky Thompson's 
thoughtful tenor highlights both 
sides. Willie Smith’s confident 
alto phrasing good on Shuffle Bass 
Boogie. Both show imagination. 


OSCULATE ME DADDY and 
MEAN TO ME 

By Etta Jones with J. C. Heard’s 
Orchestra (Victor). Uninterest- 
ing singing by Etta Jones. Back- 
ing by J. C. Heard’s combo has 
little to recommend beyond Heard’s 
precise but uninspired drumming. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON ME and 
STORMY WEATHER 

By Capitol International Jazzmen 
(Capitol). Plethora of eight-bar 
solos by jazz greats Benny Carter, 
Coleman Hawkins, Buster Bailey, 
Nat Cole, Bill Coleman and oth- 
ers. Carter plays feelingly. 


EMALINE and 

AM | BLUE? 

By Al Hall Quintet (Wax). Su- 
perb interpretations of two jazz 
standards by an all-star group 
playing with extraordinary sym- 
pathy. Ben Webster’s tenor great 
on Emaline. 


TELL ME WHY YOU LIKE 
ROOSEVELT 

(Parts 1 & 2) by the Evangelist 
Singers (Hub). An uninhibited 
male quartet pays tribute to 
FDR in the rustic gospel-singing 
tradition of the Deep South. Lyr- 
ics praise the late President. 


SONGS OF TRINIDAD 

By Wilmoth Houdini with Gerald 
Clark's Night Owls (Brunswick 
Collectors Series Album). Eight 
Trinidad tunes rendered in salty 
fashion by the self-styled king of 
Calypso singers. Houdini’s witty 
lyrics make this worth getting. 
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FRICA’S secret witch 

doctor societies are 

fraternities of death. 
Murder is the key to their 
inner sanctums. 

Their black ma gic is 
such a fearful thing that 
the superstitious natives 
cannot be induced to even 
speak of it. Uchawi, as it 
is called, is a source of con- 
stant concern to white au- 
thorities, who can neither compre- 
hend achawi, ferret out the secret of 
its awful power, nor suppress its ter- 
rible operations. 

Community life in equatorial and 
tropical Africa revolves around witch- 
craft. A marriage, a journey, or even 
the everyday business of barter and 
trade, are never attempted without 
consultation with the witch doctor. 
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By T. A. Smith 


| The witch doctor selects his 
victim at random and al- 
most invariably the man or 
woman chosen is innocent. 

There is a class of the 
individual witch doctor, 
whose practices are really 
criminal. Their stock in 
trade is sudden death. 
They are called upon by 
natives to wreak vengeance 
on other tribesmen against 
whom a grudge is cherished. A per- 
sonal injury, a loss, or some sort of 
trouble is never regarded by the 
kraalsman as accidental. He believes 
that they are the result of the evil eye 
cast on him by an enemy. 

Only the witch doctor can get for 
him the revenge he seeks, so the na- 
tive visits the sorcerer, pays the fee 
demanded—so many sheep or goats— 
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then waits until his suspected enemy 
drops dead. 

The witch doctor guarantees his 
client that the malefactor will die a 
violent death, and he sees to it per- 
sonally or delegates the task to an 
agent. A virulent poison, injected or 
absorbed, usually gets results. 

But charlatan and criminal as these 
individual witch doctors may be, they 
are nothing compared to the secret 
witch doctor societies, whose dreaded 
black magic makes the members of 
the clan the virtual masters of the dis- 
tricts they infest. The mumbo-jumbo 
of the ordinary witch doctor is not 
for them. They revel in long drawn 
out fetish orgies and rituals. The 
smothering, primeval jungle guards 
their secret, blood stained haunts. 

Candidates for membership in the 
witch doctor clans go through such 
unbelievable ordeals that if they sur- 
vive, only their most primitive in- 
stincts remain. Murder is reduced to 
atrifle. Flirting with death has given 
them a familiarity with it that 
amounts to contempt. ! 

Small wonder, then, that many = 
vitiates go raving mad during the ini- 
tiation and have their sufferings 
ended by the knives of the scornful 
members of the clan. 

Typical of these brotherhoods is 
the powerful Baswezi, which flour- 
ishes deep in the southwestern forests 
of Kenya, near the border of Tan- 
ganyika Territory. 

A fledgling Baswezi either endures 
the gruesome ordeal of initiation and 
becomes an accepted member of the 
clan, or he loses his mind—and life 
—in the process. 
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Murder is the first test the hopeful 
young Baswezi must pass. He must 
kill two blood relatives, either male 
or female. He lies in wait somewhere 
in the shadowy woodland and when 
the selected victim passes drives home 
the treacherous spear. 

The killing takes place at a spot 
pre-arranged by the appointed com- 
mittee of the Baswezi clan. As the 
body drops on the forest path, they 
emerge with gourds in which to drain 
the blood. The body is then placed 
on a pyre which has been prepared 
and burned down to a white fluff of 
ashes. 

Carefully the ashes are gathered on 
broad green leaves and dropped into 
the gourds of drained blood. The 
mixture is stirred and handed to the 
first man crouching in a semi-circle. 
He is the oldest member of the clan 
and after he has drunk, the gourd is 
passed from hand to hand until it 
reaches the novice. 

He drinks of the ghastly brew and 
the first step of his induction into 
the brotherhood has taken place. 

Weeks may pass before the oppor- 
tunity for the next step occurs. The 
second killing is like the first, beside 
a spot where a group of witch doctors 
lie hidden. But there is no burning 
this time. A more macabre ritual 
awaits the candidate. 

He and the victim, not infrequently 
a girl, cousin, sister, aunt, are tied 
closely together, carried to a deep pit 
and lowered into it. The dead and 
the living, bound so tightly that the 
novitiate cannot move, are laid on the 
bottom of the pit, eight or ten feet 
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RR ACONTEUR Willie Bryant often talks 
about the joke they refused to let him do 
on the “Night Life’’ radio program because the 
joke was risque. It seems that the joke was 
about a little boy who, because of his per- 
sistent habit of sucking his thumb, led his 
mother to tell him one day: 
“Junior, if you don’t quit sucking your thumb 
you'll grow up with a great big tummy.” 

The digit-nibbling kid took his mother’s warning at heart and promptly, but 
completely, discontinued languishing his thumb in his mouth. Everything 
went along all right until the kid’s mother let him accompany her downtown 
one day on the streetcar. At an intersection a young mother-to-be boarded 
the car and seated herself directly across the aisle from the little boy and his 
mother. Spying her, the kid leaped to his feet, ran over to the young woman 
pointing his finger and yelling: 

“Ah, ha, I bet I know what you've been doin’ !” 

Bill Lane 
* * 


ERESA, four years old, had been going to Sunday school for some time, 

when her teacher one Sunday asked the class: ‘“Who wants to go to Heaven?” 

All hands went up but Teresa’s. The teacher asked: “You do not want to 
go to Heaven?” 

Teresa answered: “No, thank you, it has not been long since I came from 
there.” 


Gladys Greene 
* * 


A VOLUNTEER NURSE was surprised to find a four-year-old boy still nurs- 
ing a bottle in a home in Harlem. She lectured the child’s mother, telling 
her it was wrong to let her son use a bottle at the age of four. She said it would 
be bad for his teeth, would lead to other kids making fun of him, give him an 
inferiority complex. She was going strong in her arguments when the boy pulled 

the nipple from his mouth and asked succinctly: 

“What's it to you?” 
John Williams 


66 OW, CHILDREN,” said the Negro Sunday School teacher, “I have told 
you the story of Jonah and the whale. Henry, you may tell me what 
this story teaches.” 
“Yes’m,” said Henry, the brighteyed son of the pastor; “it teaches that you 
can’t keep a good man down.” 
Gladys Greene 
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SUGAR CHILE 


gets that boogie beat 


most amazing piano player in the is 
pound, 40-inch-high Frankie "Sugar Chile” Robinson — 
who plays the 88 with his fists and elbows more than — 
his fingers. How the tiny lad, will be 8 next | 
month and whose weekly gross is $7, 500, gets: 
sizzling Boogie beat is in 


now 
- 


at volume, so I still use them fists and 


q 


volume and I sti 


get th elbows. 


keen ds -Usin, g elbows is more than showman. 
keeps up bass boogie pattern. ship. They give music emphasis. 
Tiny digits can’t reach a sixth 
chil | Sugar Chile's reach is two notes less | 


2 Tt takes muscle to turn out x boogie beat and Su + Chile gets his through his 
favorite dish—milk and cookies. He ce cream daily too. 
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A Southerner speaks his mind 
on race and reformers 


Ls DEFENSE OF DIXIE 


Condensed from Read 


By Oren Arnold 


HENEVER I visit my an- 
css home in Henderson, 

Texas, a very Southern 

town, I take shirts, neck- 
ties, shoes, socks and other gifts for 
certain special friends. In happy 
exchange I get such items as forty- 
pound watermelons and country- 
cured ham. 

These are the folk with whom I 
romped as a child, and with whom 
I worked in the fields until I was 
20. Middle-aged now, those of us 
still living have an abiding affection 
for one another. It has not mattered 
that I am white and they are black. 
We never have prejudice or distrust 
between us—until some self-ap- 
pointed reformer, more often white 
than black, comes in to stir up and 
mislead our sons. 

That sort of stirring has been 
heard in recent months, growing, 
threatening, all through the South. 
And, as usual, it is largely one- 
sided. The reformers, really alarm- 
ists who jump from one enthusiasm 
to another, pose as experts, usually 
at their desks far away. They speak 
mostly from paper statistics, igno- 
rant of the fact that our Negro 
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problem is a subtle, delicate matter 
of human emotions. They give an 
exaggerated impression to millions 
of Americans who truly want to be 
fair. 

Southern gentlefolk, black and 
white alike, understand this situa- 
tion, but are about fed up with it. 
And the blacks are looking to us for 
counteraction. 

““Whuffor you don’t speak up in 
meetin’, Mr. Oren?’ one colored 


’ friend challenged me a few weeks 


ago. ‘Yo pappy, 4e sho would.” 
He meant that my father, a man 
of iron muscle and iron fairness, 
would have picked up a singletree 
and whaled into any alarmist who 
stirred up race antagonism. And he 
meant that I, in a more enlightened 
era, should at least stand up straight 
and, without rancor, present the typ- 
ical Southern white point of view. 
Down South, we do not accept 
literally the dictum that ‘‘all men are 
created equal.” We believe that our 


OREN ARNOLD is’ the author of ten 
books and a contributor to many rank- 
ing magazines. He was born near Hous- 
ton, Texas, now lives in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 
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forefathers, in drafting our Declar- 
ation of Independence, meant only 
that all men are equal in God's love, 
equal in spiritual and physical dig- 
nity. Men as wise as Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Benjamin Franklin surely 
knew that Indians wére not equal to 
whites in ability to think, in broad 
social vision, in general emotional 
structure. 

Why, then, would they . have 
meant all-out equality for 
blacks? Truth is, their problem was 
solely one of government and free- 
dom from political tyranny. They 
were not even thinking of social 
relations. 

We Southerners are, now, thor- 
oughly ashamed that our nation or 
any other nation ever permitted 
slavery, but we point out that the 
black captives from Africa at least 
accepted it. 

Why didn’t we enslave the red- 
skins, who were much more con- 
venient to us? We tried to, and 
failed! The Indian was a stronger 
man, with a greater pride, who 
would die rather than accept slav- 
ery any longer than it would take 
him to fight his way out of it. 

On the other hand the black man, 
more philosophical, has proved him- 
self the better student of white 
men’s ideals over the years. By de- 
grees he is coming up. He cannot 
be put suddenly on our mental and 
emotional level by any war, or proc- 
lamation from experts, or legislative 
action. 

Racially he can be inspired by the 
Marian Andersons and the George 
Washington Carvers, whom we 
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whites honor no less than he; yet 
he must realize that these persons 
earned their greatness in spite of ad- 
versity, as all greatness must be 
earned. His cue, and ours, is to 
remember that all human progress 
is slow. 

Down South, we often mimic the 
Negro, but we do not ridicule him. 
We are falsely accused of portray- 
ing 'the Negro only as a shuffling, 
grinning Sambo. Actually, he is 
America’s best comedian, and is 
loved for it. 

We poke fun at him, via Amos 
and Andy; but through Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, Gildersleeve, Eddie Cantor 
and Fibber McGee we poke more 
fun at ourselves. He comes closer to 
equality with us when he can take 
his share of that without resenting 
it. 

Categorically, we Southern whites 
do not “‘hate’’ the Negroes. Of all 
the accusations, this is the most ab- 
surd. We don’t even dislike them. 
We respect them, honor them, love 
them for loyalty and kindness of 
heart. But too much social mingling 
is, nevertheless, objectionable. 

As a group they lack the money 
and the know-how to create the es- 
sential social charm and poise which 
white society in general demands— 
and if this be in any wise “wrong” 
it is, nevertheless, true. It cannot 
be corrected by suddenly welcoming 
all to our schools, churches and 
homes. There would be a leveling, 
yes, but our sense of pride could 
never tolerate it. 

The honorable Negroes them- 
selves realize this. And down South, 
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they are quietly working with us to 
help lift the individual Negro to a 
place where he merits acceptance, 
and to weed out the narrowness 
which undoubtedly blinds many of 
us whites. 

In nature the sparrows stay to- 
gether, the quail stay together, the 
white birds flock and, just as clearly, 
the black ones do. Except by gradual 
mutation, the species permit little 
social intermingling. When any in- 
dividual or group tries by force to 
break that arrangement, misery re- 
sults. Are human beings any less 
subject to nature’s rules? 

We feel, therefore, that parallel 
civilizations—united against the 
hawks of hunger and foreign aggres- 
sion, but separate in home dignity 
and social happiness—is a sensible 
answer. It is a recognition of our 
fundamental differences in racial 
temperaments. Earnest, practical 
leaders of both whites and Negroes 
advocate it. 

We whites are condemned for re- 
stricting the Negroes’ vote. Truly 
some prejudice, some injustice, has 
developed here, but on the whole 
we have kept our colored neighbors 
away from the polls: for the same 
reasons that we have kept our chil- 
dren away. There has been no sat- 
isfactory method of selecting the in- 
dividuals who were mentally ma- 
ture. 

The colored folk have a strong 
feeling of clannishness. If all were 
allowed to vote, many Southern 
communities could be dominated 
by them. And, right or wrong, 
white people have served notice the 
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world over that if any political dom- 
inating is to be done, we intend to 
do it. Down South, the better white 
people at least are trying to do it in 
a benevolent way. 

The Negro himself loves that 
benevolence, and the protection that 
goes with it, just as our children do. 
He is rarely a rugged individualist. 
He likes to “belong,” he takes great 
pride in reflected glory, as when he 
is part of a big farm or factory, but 
he seldom likes to accept the re- 
sponsibility that goes with bossing 
any big enterprise. ; 

Ninety per cent of the abortive 
reform movements seem to origi- 
nate in the minds of Northern pub- 
licity seekers. Dozens of them have 
discovered the needs of ‘the colored 
citizens just recently. But the Ne- 
gro problem has been in owr laps 
for a century, and we don’t get pan- 
icky any more. 

We suffer most from it, we are 
entirely aware of its paper facts and 
its human ramifications; we of all 
groups are best equipped to do what 
is needed, and we are not asleep 
even though we make many errors. 

In short, we white Southerners— 
who admit, suh, that we were 
roundly licked in the War Between 
the States, and have recently proved 
ourselves in Normandy and Oki- 
nawa—hold that God gave as much 
intelligence, and Christian consecra- 
tion to the South as He did to the 
North; and we wish you all would 
stop accusin’ us, and help us work 
out this problem with patience and 
fairness all around. 


Copyright, Read (April, 1946) 
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An engrossing, even if sometimes somewhat scholarly, story of the original 
Uncle Tom, Josiah Henson, written by a Canadian veteran. 


\ TO MASTER, A LONG GOODNIGHT by Brion GysIN (Creative Age, $3). 


COLOR BLIND by Marcaret Harsey (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). A 
British humorist turns her facile pen to the U.S. race problem and writes a 
brilliant, incisive book that dissects the fear behind prejudice. 


S WHILE TIME REMAINS by LELAND Stowe (Knopf, $3.50). Written in 
stirring, stormy prose, this brilliant book by the noted war correspondent is a 


call to clear, fresh thinking on atoms and Armageddon. 


Rich in detail but over-long, this disturbing story of a strongarmed dicta- 
torial Southern politician is dramatic reading. 


ALL THE KING’S MEN by Rosert PENN WARREN (Harcourt, Brace, $3). Nd 


yHt ESCAPE IN PASSION by JuLes RoMAIN (Knopf, $3.50). Another of the 
ponderous novels in the French novelist’s cycle set against the background 
tof European politics. 


BREWSIE AND WILLIE by Gertrupe StEIN (Random House, $2). The 
last work of the famous “American in Paris’’ touches briefly on Negro GI's 


but you have to be a confirmed Steinite to understand what she’s talking about. 


POWERFUL LONG LADDER by OweN Dopson (Farrar, Straus, $2.50). 
Poems of love and freedom, simply and beautifully executed by a pen sensitive 
to the nuasaces of Negro speech. Neither sentimental nor over-intellectual. 


QUALITY by Civ Ricketts SUMNER (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75). A Mississippi- 
born white author gets off on the right foot in a novel about a light Negro 
girl with race pride but winds up crusading against anti-Negro crusaders. 

DINNER AT THE WHITE HOUSE by Louis Apamic (Harper, $2.50). A re- 


vealing insight into Roosevelt and Churchill politicking around the White 
House dinner table. Stimulating and vivid. 


REALLY THE BLUES by Mezz Mezzrow and BERNARD WOLFE (Random 
House, $3). One of the raciest, rawest books ever written on race. Read 
excerpt on following pages for a sample. 


JULE by Georce Wyte HENDERSON (Creative Age, $2.50). This novel 
about a Dixie Negro who goes North is the choice of two Negro book clubs. 
Fast-moving and easy to read, Jule needs better plotting. 
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idiom, packed with raw excitement, lts:pages. ware. the aut 

biography of a white man whe passed for colored. This ts a 

authentic human document of jazz musician who fought his way. 
through the no-man’s land between the races, battling Jim Crow 


as he went, te get where he had to go. 
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condensation’ from the book 
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Copyright, 1946, By Random House, N. Y. 
(Price $3) 


AY New Orleans! And not a 
levee, crib, red light, barrel- 
house or honky-tonk in sight. 

Oh, not the Gay New Orleans on the 
Mississippi delta. The streamlined 
one out on Flushing Meadows, Long 
Island, that Mike Todd opened up at 
the World’s Fair for the summer tour- 
ists. That's where the law nabbed 
me. 
Mike Durso had the band out there. 
Being the sociable sort, and having 
bushels of time on my hands, I used 
to drop out there to gum-beat with 
the musicians and chorus girls. 

It was August, 1940; a mellow, 
smiling, sun-drenched day. I headed 
straight for the backstage entrance at 
the Gay New Orleans, and all of .a 
sudden a burly guy in shirtsleeves 
was frisking me, running his expert 
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fingers over all my pockets. He was 
the law, prowling around after some 
dope peddler who'd been working in 
the neighborhood, but all he could 
find was me with my pockets full of 


reefer. He had to make some kind 
of pinch to keep his batting average 
up; it was a dull day. He run me in. 

Down to the station house we went, 
and then he and another detective 
piled me into a cab and rode me up 
to Harlem, to check on where I was 
living. It floored them to find my 
wife, Johnny Mae, there, and little 


MEZZ MEZZROW is a white musician 
whose recordings and pickup bands are well 
known in the music world. His collabora- 
tor, BERNARD WOLFE, is a free lance 
magazine writer who got the idea for 
doing this book while interviewing Mezz- 
row for a magazine article. 
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Milton, Jr., and on our way back they 
began to pop questions at me. 

Was I colored? No, Russian Jew, 
American-born. 

How in hell did I come to be living 
with a “spade?” Well, I had this 
screwy idea that when you loved a 
girl you married her, without consult- 
ing a color chart. 

What in Christ’s name did my poor 
mother and father think about this 
cross they had to bear? “What in hell 
should they think?’’ I shouted, plenty 
worked up. “They're funny people— 
it makes them feel good to see their 
son married and happy.” 

Those two representatives of New 
York’s finest stared at me as though 
I had two heads. “‘Listen to this son- 
of-a-bitch,” one said, in a voice full 
of wonder. “The jerk’s a nigger- 
lover. Let's send him to the Island.” 
He meant the city jail, out on Riker's 
Island ; He knew where the enemies of 
society belonged. If they let him 
write the laws of the land, you'd get 
the electric chair for color-blindness. 

Back in the Long Island City pre- 
cinct house. They thumb through 
the books, digging hard, and find that 
possession of marihuana is a misde- 
meanor, violating some city ordinance. 
A pleasant gray-haired lieutenant 
books me, examining the pile of reef- 
ers they took off me and putting me 
down as a “suspected vendor.” 

“That's interesting stuff,” he says. 
“I've been hearing about it for the 
longest time.” A lot of people on 
the city payroll must have thought it 
was interesting stuff: I had way over 
sixty cigarettes on me when I was 
picked up, and when my trial came up 
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over four months later, less than forty 
were introduced for evidence. Too 
bad the trial wasn’t postponed a little 
longer; all the evidence would have 
gone up in smoke. 

They locked me in a ratty shoebox 
of a cell, small enough to give a 
chinch claustrophobia, and not a wink 
did I sleep because the Long Island 
railroad tracks were right outside my 
window and the freight trains 
switched back and forth all night 
long. I paced up and down, up and 
down, two steps each way, fidgety as 
a tiger in a thimble. I was one drug 
cat. 

Clark Monroe, a dancer who used 
to hang out with me, had himself a 
cabaret in Harlem now called the Up- 
town House, and he put the joint up 
to stand bail for me. Soon as I hit 
Harlem again, I got a royal reception 
—everywhere I went the girls and 
fellows, many I didn’t even know, 
would run up and hug and kiss me, 
going out of their way to show their 
affection and how they stood behind 
me. ‘Don’t worry Mezz,” they all 
told me, “everything’s going to be all 
right, you got good friends every- 
where and they won't ever -forget 
you.” It was an unplanned surge of 
solidarity, that sprang up the moment 
one of their boys was in trouble. It 
was heartfelt and sincere, and it was 
meant to show me that what was mine 
was theirs—not only the good things 
but the evil ones too. How fine they 
made me feel. . . . 

The following January I came up 
for trial in Special Sessions Court, and 
a lieutenant from the narcotics squad 
turned up and tried every way he 
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could to make me stool on other guys 
who peddled reefer in Harlem. I 
told him to prove to me that mari- 
huana was a narcotic, or did anything 
bad to people, and then maybe I'd 
talk to him. 

The judge sentenced me to Riker’s 
Island for an indefinite sentence of 
one to three years. My card was 
stamped “D.A.,” which is short for 
dope addict. 

In the receiving room at Riker’s we 
had to strip off all our clothes, and I 
got a real close-up view of New York's 
derelicts. Practically all the men with 
me were white, either lush-heads or 
junkies, and this morning they all had 
the shakes and rattles real bad, 
whether from hootch or some kind of 
white stuff. The stench made my 
nose curl up. Everywhere I looked 
I saw running noses, bloddshot 
theumy eyes, trembling matchstick 
legs, clattering teeth, sunken cheeks, 
faces etched with grime, matted hair, 
rotted flesh, and dirt-crusted skin. All 
the faces around me were grooved and 
stony, hunks of crumbling granite, 
like tombstones with the epitaphs left 
off. They were an obscene caricature 
of the. life I'd escaped, the dying 
white-man’s world. 


HILE I was struggling into the 

funky clothes they handed me, 

I whispered to a colored in- 
mate, asking if a pal of mine from 
Harlem, a guy named Roy, wasn’t 
doing a bit on the Island. ‘“‘Yeah,” 
was the answer, “Roy's the clerk in 
Block Six, but that’s for colored only 
and I doubt if you'll ever get to see 
him.” 
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I took one more good look around 
at the human junk-heaps in the room, 
at all the walking dead. I knew that 
colored cons were different; almost 
any colored guy can land in jail, not 
just the soulless zombies who have 
already shriveled up and died inside 
and are just postponing their date 
with the undertaker’s icebox. Some 
of the finest, most high-spirited guys 
of the race landed in jail because of 
their conditions of life, not because 
they were rotted and maggot-eaten 
inside. I knew all that from past ex- 
perience. I made up my mind to do 
something drastic. 

Just as we were having out pictures 
taken for the rogues’ gallery, along 
came Mr. Slattery the deputy, and | 
nailed him and began to talk fast. 
“Mr. Slattery,” I said, ‘‘I’m colored, 
even if I don’t look it, and I don’t 
think I'd get along in the white 
blocks, and besides there might be 
some friends of mine in Block Six 
and they'd keep me out of trouble.” 

Mr. Slattery jumped back, astound- 
ed, and studied my features real hard. 
He seemed a little relieved when he 
saw my nappy head. “I guess we 
can arrange that,” he said. ‘Well, 
well, so you're Mezzrow. I read 
about you in the papers long ago and 
I've been wondering when you'd get 
out here. We need a good leader for 
our band and I think you're just the 
man for the job.’ He slipped me a 
card with “Block Six” written on it. 
I felt like I had gotten a reprieve. 

The new inmates were lined up ac- 
cording to the cell blocks they were 
assigned to, and I fell in Block Six 
line behind three real dark colored 
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boys. They looked a little uncom- 
fortable, shifting from one foot to an- 
other and exchanging uneasy glances. 
The silent system prevailed in the 
hall, so we couldn’t say a word to each 
other. Then, as luck would have it, 
all the colored boys who lined up 
behind me were dark too, and I must 
have looked like a ghost standing 
there between them all. I began to 
pray for those interviews to be over, 
so we could get to the block. 

When we hit Block Six the colored 
1 there, a guy named Harrison, 
i ied us to our cells, then called 
me aside. ‘‘Mezzrow,” he said, “I 
heard a lot about you from Roy and 
you look like an intelligent fellow and 
I think you'll make it here. There’s 
only one thing I insist on in this block 
and that is cleanliness. We pride our- 
selves in here for having the cleanest 
block on the Island, just to show that 
people can be civilized even if they 
come from Harlem. We've got several 
of the musicians from the band lock- 
ing in here, and as soon as there’s a 
vacant cell near them I'll put you up 
on their tier. I hope you do so.nething 
with this band of ours because it's 
really sad.” What a relief— here was 
a keeper who talked my language. I 
was ready to scrub that cell with my 
tongue for a guy as regular as that. 

At lunch in the huge dining hall, 
all eyes were on me again. The keep- 
ers standing in the aisles thought they 
were seeing things when I marched 
in, and they kept gunning me, so | 
made sure to get seated between two 
of the darkest boys in the block, guys 
who worked on the coal gang. I 
sensed the tension in all these fay 
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keepers, but they couldn’t say a word. 
They struck me so funny the way they 
stood there, each one trying to look 
tougher and nastier than the next. 
That’s the psychology that’s been put 
down on the Island ever since the 
Welfare Island scandal (when they 
found out that Johnny Rao, the gang- 
ster, was running the whole jail out 
there, having porterhouse steaks and 


‘fancy liquors and everything sent in, 


running big card games, and bossing 
the officials around). 

There’s no talking in the dining 
room, even among the keepers. Their 
idea of “rehabilitation” is to make you 
feel you're living in a morgue, sur- 
rounded by scowling corpses with 
holsters on their hips. We were 
served on trays, cafeteria style, and 
you could hardly pick up your silver- 
ware, it was so greasy. When you 
took a piece of bread and tried to rub 
some of the grease off your knife and 
fork, the bread turned black because 
all the plating was rubbed off the 
cheap metal. 

After lunch another bringdown: I 
was transferred to a white cell because 
I looked too “conspicuous” in the 
mess hall. Mr. Harrison was furious 
and told me not to worry, he'd have 
me back real quick. I was led to 
Block Five, just across the way, and 
began to feel like an alien right away. 
There I could hardly listen to the talk 
of my cellmates, their language and 
mannerisms and gestures were so 
coarse and brutal, they spoke with 
their lips all twisted up, with harsh 
accents that jarred on my nerves. I 
realized again how well off I'd been 
these last few years, being able to 
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live far away from all this grimy, 
grating white underworld, up in Har- 
lem where people are real and earthy. 
My cell stunk and had dust all over it, 
and the tough clerk with his brutish 
ofay prison vernacular made me sick 
to my stomach. I started to clean up 
the cell, trying to console myself by 
thinking about the band I was going 
to lead. I couldn’t wait to get my 
hands on a horn. 


Just as I finished making up ‘my. 


bed, the clerk called out my name. 
“Get your things together,” he said, 
“you're going back to Block Six.” It 
looked like I was becoming quite a 
football in the little Jim-Crow skir- 
mishes that they had out on this 
island, but this time, at least, we could 
chalk up one for our side. What a 
welcome I got from Mr. Harrison and 
all the cats. When I left them, they'd 
all congregated around in front oftthe 
block, with long faces that told me, 
What a drag, Mezz, but carry on, 
you'll make it. Now they were all 
beaming. I was sure glad to be home 
again, and they were glad to have me 
back. 


HERE was a sort of feud going 

on in this joint, under the sur- 

face. One faction was made up 
of the keepers and their henchmen, 
and on the other side were most of 
the civilian employees on the prison 
staff. Now the civilians, being more 
or less interested in educating the in- 
mates and rehabilitating them, treated 
us sometimes like half-way human 
beings, but the keeper faction had 
never even heard of the word rehabil- 
itation and thought these civilians 
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were too soft and sentimental with us, 
“coddling” instead of waving a club. 

Mr. Costello, the civilian band mas- 
ter, a very old and pleasant gentleman 
who'd once been a symphony clarinet- 
ist, was one of the ‘‘soft’’ guys, but he 
knew nothing about jazz and didn’t 


much care for it. He gave me some 
saxophones and clarinets that were 
from the Year of One, and they 
leaked so bad you couldn’t get a sound 
out. of them with a high-pressure air 
pump. I took several days out and 
patched up some of them. 

One thing I'll grant those scowling 
mugs of the keeper faction: they were 
sick of Mr. Costello’s corny music, 
and they all seemed glad to see me 
take over the popular-music activities 
of the band. Life in the prison 
wasn’t any picnic for them either, 
having to stand around looking nasty 
all day long, afraid to relax and going 
more neurotic by the minute. 

Well, for two weeks we sweated 
and slaved, getting ready for our first 
concert, and even though we had some 
very poor musicians to work with, the 
band came on just the same. 

One of the musicians was a real old 
colored man named Pop Baxter, who 
played solid tailgate trombone. He'd 
worked in the old minstrel shows and 
barnstormed around the country with 
circus bands, and all the young kids 
were ridiculing his old antique style 
when I first arrived, but I soon cured 
them of that. He was a gem hidden 
away behind the walls of Riker’s 
Island, and I promised myself that 
when I got out of jail I was going to 
use Pop on the first recording date I 
could arrange. I'll never forget how 
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that fine old man made his mellow 
glissandos, greasing the way so all the 
younger guys could just slip into the 
groove and go gliding along after 
him. 

Pop left the Island before I did, 
after doing thirty months, and he got 
killed some way the second week out. 
They brought his body back to the 
Island to be dumped out in Potters 
Field. We all mourned for him, and 
when the cemetery gang dropped his 
body into a big hole with a lot of 
other unclaimed paupers’ corpses, I 
asked them to make a little mound 
over the spot, so his grave would have 
some kind of mark. 

One night I was listening to the 
radio in our cell block, and a record- 
ing of Count Basie’s One O'Clock 
Jump started to rock over the air. A 
fit of depression grabbed me and tears 
began to roll from my eyes. What a 
difference there was between those 
full booming tones that vibrated out 
of the loudspeaker and the music our 
amateur musicians played; it hit me 
hard. Then I remembered that I knew 
Jack Bregman, of Bregman, Vocco 
and Conn, publishers of Count Basie’s 
numbers, so right quick I sat down 
and wrote him a letter, asking him to 
save my life by sending me the ar- 
rangements of One O'Clock Jump, 
Jumping at the Woodside, and every- 
thing else in the Basie series. Next 
day they called me into the recreation 
department and told me the city 
wasn't allowed to accept charity, but 
they'd spend thirty dollars a month 
to buy music for the band if only I'd 
order some of the popular tunes on 
the Hit Parade too. I settled for 
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sandwiching Frénesie and a couple 
other pop tunes into our repertoire, 
and got all the Basie arrangements I 
wanted. 

That first concert was really some- 
thing. The colored boys were sit- 
ting in their section of the auditorium, 
up front and to the right of the band 
pit, looking all tense and keyed-up, 
as though their reputation was at stake 
and they didn’t know whether we 
were going to let them down or not. 
Old Mr. Costello took the stick first 
and directed us through some light 
overture, and then I stepped up and 
we swung into the first few bars of 
One O'Clock Jump and the house 
came down. 

A ripple of shock and joy went 
through the colored section like a high 
wind through a wheat field, and you 
could see that all the boys wanted 
to shout out loud but they just sat 
there patting their feet and bouncing 
up and down, with glee written all 
over their faces. Finally, when one 
of the trumpet players got up to take 
a solo, the guys couldn’t hold back 
any longer. “Ooooowwwww!’’ one 
of them screamed, and the house 
rocked. 

I got scared to death, but when I 
shot a quick look at the deputy he 
just smiled approvingly, encouraging 
me to keep going. What a change 
swept over all the keepers ; it was like 
somebody unlocked the frozen ma- 
chinery of their faces and let them go 
into some human action again. When 
the number was finished, all the keep- 
ers, deputies and captains joined the 
twenty-five hundred inmates in the 
clapping and stomping and howling, 
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making the walls shake, and was 
Block Six proud. I felt as great as if 
I'd just played a smash-hit concert in 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Harrison stood 
‘there chesty as a peacock, and from 
then on the relationship between 
keepers and inmates became a little 
more human. 

We got a surprise at our next con- 
cert. Word was all over the Island 
about our band, and when we trooped 


in this Sunday who should be sitting | 


on the aisle but the warden himself, 
Mr. Ashworth, with his wife and a 
party of about fifteen special guests. 
We romped again that afternoon, and 
the weight was off the Island. Things 
began to take on a more human aspect 
all around, and inmates and keepers 
both looked forward to those Sunday 
afternoons of ours, and once in a 
while we'd even run across a keeper 
who was so confused that he forgot 
his professional dignity and, glory be, 
actually smiled at us. Yes, we reha- 
bilitated a keeper so much, we made 
him smile. 


ITTING in Roy’s cell one night 
after dinner, playing Chinese 
checkers, I began to cough, and 

when I spit in the bowl I saw a big 
lump of blood. I sucked on all of 
my teeth to see if maybe one of them 
had gone bad and was bleeding, but 
all I got was saliva. Oh, oh, I 
thought, this is it, I really got the con. 

I reported at the hospital for a TB 
work-up, and the report was negative 
but they made me lay around there for 
six weeks, doing the kind of easy bit 
a jailbird always dreams about. 

I wasn’t happy; the band couldn't 
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play those orchestrations without my 
first-sax part, and I missed the music 
plenty. And besides, I longed to 
be back with my buddies in Block 
Six, where I didn’t come in contact 
with any white guys unless they were 
musicians. The doc thought I was 
nuts—here was a con beefing about 
being in the TB ward where you got 
the best of everything, soft bed, bath 
any time you wanted it, visitors right 
alongside your bed so you could kiss 
them instead of eyeballing them 
through a small glass window. 

He told me I ought to get myself 
shifted to another branch of the city 
prison, further up the East River on 
Hart’s Island. ‘You'll be able to get 
out in the air,’ he told me, “and they 
have a band up there too.” I finally 
decided to take the trip, after we 
figured out that the lousy hot-air ven- 
tilation in our cell blocks was what 
made me cough up that blood. Only 
one thing worried me: all the junkies 
were sent up there to Hart’s and I 
sure didn’t want to be classed as a 
junkie, no matter how many “D.A.’s”’ 
they stamped on my card. 

I noticed the difference in the at- 
mosphere as soon as we hit the road 
to the receiving room. The inmates 
working on the docks shouted greet- 
ings to their buddies among the new- 
comers, right in front of the keepers, 
and some of them were even chatting 
with the keepers, as though they never 
heard of the silent system. 

Then I was assigned to the band, 
and things began to look much 
brighter for me. Off we marched to 
our respective divisions (that was 
what they called the dormitories we 
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bunked in; they didn’t have any priv- 
ate cells here) and luck was really 
with me. When I met some of the 
guys from the band who were locked 
in this dormitory, who should turn 
out to be the first trumpet player but 
good old Travis Roberts, one of my 
old pals from The Corner, and of all 
people, the drummer was Frankie 
Ward (the guy who introduced me 
to hop). 

It was one hell of a reunion we 
had. They told me all about how the 
inmates practically ran this Island, 
sort of self-governing themselves, 
with their own inmate captains and 
clerks in each division. We slept on 
rows of beds with springs in them, 
and each inmate had a private locker 
with a key to it, where he could keep 
his bclongings safe. It was more like 
a military academy than a pen. 

Traxis fixed it so I got a bed next 
to his, and as soon as he got me alone 
he said, “Jim, I don’t dig you, you 
must want the tough side of life. 
What's your story? I heard of many 
a cat passin’ for white, but this is the 
first time I ever heard of a white man 
passin’ for colored, and in jail too. 
You'll have to get me straight on that 
issue.”” I tried to explain how I had 
felt about Block Six on Riker’s and 
he understood a little. 

Then he went over the music situ- 
ation on Hart’s for me, telling me 
about the German professor who was 
in charge of the band. ‘‘Marches are 
that cat’s specialty,’” he told me, ‘‘and 
we play Wagner too, and then some 
more Wagner, and after that a whole 
gang of Wagner. The weather is 
gettin’ nice now, and pretty soon he'll 
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have us marchin’ all over the Island, 
playin’ Our Director and stuff like 
that. See if you can’t get him to let 
us play some swing around here.” 

Next day we went into a huddle 
with Herr Professor Mr. Fritz Frosch, 
and we told him that swing was the 
colored man’s music and we didn’t see 
why we shouldn’t be allowed to play 
it. We were playing German, French 
and Italian pieces, and the marches 
of John Philip Sousa, so why 
shouldn't we play the music of Count 
Basie and Duke Ellington? He agreed 
to let me take charge of the swing 
band, and soon I got hold of another 
set of Basie arrangements and was 
even allowed to send for my clarinet, 
which was in the pawnshop. 

Before long we had the Island 
really jumping on Sunday afternoons, 
out on the ball field. Up here they 
didn’t show any movies, but the band 
played marches as the divisions pa- 
raded onto the field, and then there 
was a ball game, sometimes with a 
visiting team from the outside, and 
while they played we had our jam 
session. The inmates would crowd 
around the stand, listening to all the 
Basie numbers, and some of my own, 
and then Duke Ellington’s arrange- 
ment of Solitude, after Sidney Mills, 
the publisher, sent it to me. 


NOTICED something funny—a 
lot of guys on Hart’s Island were 
quietly disappearing, sometimes 
for weeks at a time, only to turn up 
again with a big grin on their faces, 
looking smug and mighty pleased 
with themselves. I tuned in on the 
grapevine, and learned that inmates 


from both Hart’s and Riker’s were 
being shipped over to King’s County 
Hospital, where they were used as 
guinea pigs by some city doctors to 
find out what the score was with 
marihuana. 

They stayed over in that hospital 
smoking all the reefer they wanted at 
the city’s expense, playing records, 
eating good, and talking up a breeze, 
while the doctors made all kinds of 


tests. As the guys came drifting back- 


they told me those doctors had gone 
over them from stem to stern, not 
missing a square inch, and hadn't 
been able to find one harmful effect, 
or prove that reefer was in any way 
habit-forming. I began to feel plenty 
sore, doing a twenty-month stretch 
(that’s the bit the parole board finally 
dished out to me) for being in pos- 
session of some stuff the city’s own 
doctors couldn’t prove was any more 
harmful than some cornsilk cigarettes. 

Just about then I spied an interest- 
ing story in the papers. A certain 
justice in the Bronx Supreme Court 
had spoken up in protest over the 
city’s system for punishing misde- 
meanors, and his whole attack was 
quoted. This guy said the law was 
in a strange condition, when on one 
side of the street in Westchester 
County you'd get one year for a cer- 
tain misdemeanor, and on the other 
side you might get three years for the 
exact same thing. He went on to 
criticize the whole rehabilitation pro- 
gram, because rehabilitation was sup- 
posed to take from one to three years, 
but the guys sent to Riker’s and 
Hart's, supposedly for rehabilitation, 
might get two or three consecutive 
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bits for the same misdemeanor, so 
sometimes they’d serve as much as 
nine years in one stretch. 

Goddamn, I thought, here’s one 
judge who makes a lot of sense. The 
other cons thought so too; right quick 
there was a wild rush for writs of 
habeas corpus, so they could come up 
and appeal before this justice. I saw 
this mad scramble and figured I might 
as well join it. I got myself a writ, 
and appeared before this same justice. 

“Your Honor,” I said, “I don’t 
know much about pleading a case in 
legal language, but I think it’s sure 
funny that I should be doing all this 
time for possessing marihuana when 
the city’s doctors themselves can’t 
find out anything bad about the stuff.” 

‘How about its effect on children?” 
the judge asked. ‘Do you advocate 
its use by everyone, even minors?” 

“I never advocated anything, Your 
Honor,” J said. “I just smoked the 
stuff and liked it, and so did my 
friends, and the only thing you'd 
ever have to watch about it is its effect 
as an aphrodisiac. Naturally, kids 
shouldn't have that kind of stimulus 
handy, any more’n they should have 
liquor. But you take a guy thirty, 
forty, fifty years old, if he needs some 
Nature he sure can get it from mari- 
huana, and no harm done.” 

“You know, don’t you,” said the 
judge, “that the state has the right to 
put you away and take care of you? 
Are you aware of that?” 

“Sure, judge,” I said. ‘But I been 
put away for something your best 
scientists can’t prove is bad, no mat- 
ter how many ‘D.A.’s’ they stamp on 
my record. And if the state really 
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wants to take care of somebody, how 
about taking care of my wife and 
child while I'm stuck away in Hart's 
Island and can’t earn a living for 
them?” 

When he heard me mention my 
family, the judge looked over the pa- 
pers on my case, studying them real 
carefully. And then he must have 
come to the line about the prisoner's 
race, because he looked like somebody 
suddenly hit him in the face. When 
he raised his eyes again there was an 
entirely different expression in them. 
“Young man,” he said, ‘the only 
trouble is, if I let you go, you'll get 
right out with all the rest of your 


may have been joking, but it was get- 
ting on to election time, the Summer 
of 1942. The whole court kyaw- 
kyawed, and back to the Island I 
went. And to think that I never voted 
in my life. 

September 28th, 1942: They bring 
me into an office where there’s a guy 
from a New York Local Draft Board. | 
It's the day before my release. He 
asks me some questions, then hands 
me my draft card: ‘Milton Mezzrow; 
Height, 5’ 10”; Weight, 165; Race, 
Negro. . . .”’ Next day I climbed on 
board the ferry, waved good-bye to 
all the guys on the dock, and sailed 
across the river to Manhattan. 


people and re-elect Roosevelt.” He 
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Plenty, says University of Chicago assistant professor Milton 
Mayer. In a provocative, biting article, he takes Negro educa- 
tion apart to see what makes it tick. 
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UT OF THE 113 institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes in the nation, nine colleges hallowed with 
tradition and high in scholastic achievement stand 
today as Yales and Harvards of Negro education. 
The schools on the illustrated map are the “Big 
Nine,” the venerable, respected, finest in colored uni- 
versities. 

From their ivy-covered halls come one out of every four of the more 
than 4,900 graduates of colored colleges each year. Last year a total 
of 14,716 students were enrolled in these nine schools out of more than 
50,000 youths attending Negro universities. They are living proof 
that Negro-administered 
colleges can and do turn 
out graduates up to the 
standards of the best white 
schools. They are a bold 
contrast to 19 out of 29 
state - supported Southern 
colleges for Negroes which 
are not even ‘approved’ 
by accrediting agencies. 

Despite handicaps such 
as the $350 annual average 
spent per Negro student as 
compared to $550 for 
whites, the ‘Big Nine”’ is 
giving a well-rounded edu- 
cation to its share of the 
one out of every 83 Ne- 
groes who complete four years of college. 

Each of the “Big Nine” has an exciting past, much of which has been 
written in the pages of Negro history. 

Tuskegee is perhaps most famous for names like Booker T. Washing- 
ton and George Washington Carver whose work was emblazoned in 
headlines around the world. 

Wilberforce is the oldest Negro college, biggest in the North. 

Fisk is the “Yale of Negro education,’’ boasting an envied reputation 
for its exacting standards, 

Howard, the biggest Negro university in the land with more than 
5,000 students, takes pride in names like William H. Hastie, Mordecai 
Johnson, Alain Locke, Sterling Brown, Charles Drew. 

The two Lincolns, one in Missouri, the other in Pennsylvania, boast 
as alumni some of the top Negro citizens in the country. 

Hampton with capital invested funds of ten million dollars has the 
largest endowment of any Negro college. 

Dillard is one of the new progressive universities in the South with 
a splendid record and a beautiful campus. 
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